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ABSTRACT 



This paper reviews and analyzes the literature dealing with training 
teachers of adults. Existing exemplary training programs and prac- 
tices are identified and described, enabling practitioners to cUoose 
alternative models and prograuis for practice. Contents Tnclude: 
need for the study; search of the literature; needs of teachers; 
identified desirable teacher competencies; kinds of teacher trai*ning 
prot^rains described in the literature; description of models in the 
lil '.rature; models for planning and 'developing in-ser<r?ce programs 
•for training teachers of adults; and examples of programs and prac- 
tices in the field. 
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FOREWORD 



Aduie and continuing education programs are proliferating at a pace 
that produces new strains iu the patchwork instructional system. 
Most teachers of adults have never received adequate, let alone ex- 
tensive, formal training. Even today, with increasing numbers of 
colleges and universities offering graduate programs in adult educ^- * 
tion, a surprisingly small percentage of teachers of adults are 
being prepared for their roles . 

Improved training of teachers of adults is imperative in most areas 
of adult education. Many practitioners hunger for^help, parHicular- 
IX, in designing necessary training programs. Adult education serves 
a vast variety of clientele in many institutional settings, however, 
and as research for this- project" clearly demonstrates , there is no 
single "right" way of training the teachers. 

This report, then, does not bffer a formula for designing and deliv- 
ering a program of training teachers of adults. It attempts, 
rather*., to pull together representative "models" from the literature, 
and to identify some innovative approaches in actual use. The result 
is a presentation of several options from which the reader can se-r 
lect one or any combination of models to suit local needs and circum- 
stances. 

, Appendix B contains an explanation of tfie methodology adopted to 
search the literature as well as to identify innovative approaches. 

The word "model*' is used in this 'document in i^s brdad sense to in- 
clude techniques and approaches; it is not restricted to full pic- 
tures of method, content, clientele, and so on. 

Several fgatures may be observed in reading this' document . First, 
most of the. content is de^;oted to in-service training, reflecting 
the literature reviewed. Although recent years have seen marked 
interest in pre-service training for teachers of adiilts, some of it 
through graduate programs, little has been done to produce models. 
The Commission of Professors of Adult Education of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association, U.S.A., is currently engaged in studying graduate 
programs for the purpose of developing a mc|del or models base4 on 
the needs and perceptions of the field. 

Next; many references are made to adult basic education literature. 
Much of the abundant documentation in this area was generated by 
the regional staff development projects funded under the Adult 
Education Act of 1966, Title III, Section 309c. Most staff devel- 
opment material in the literature is easily transferable to^ other 
areas of education. 

• Third, the reader will note • that* there is little mention of models 
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tor training Cramers m tDusiness/an(j industry, a vase atcoxini: or 
training literature exists in business and industry, but the few ' 
references to tjraining trainers do differ essentially from models 

in other areas of adult education. ^ j 

In an attempt to 'identify models in business and industry, the au- 
thor supplemented his literature search by contacting directors of 
training, members of .the American Society for Training ^nd Develop- 
ment, and professors in schoqls of management. Tha investigation 
revealed than while some companies have deveToped their own proce- 
dures for training trainers, most depend upon "packaged" programs - 
such as the instrumented learning method popularized by Robert Blake 
of Scientific Methods, Inc. and Jay Hall (bf Te^eometrics Internation- 
al. Hall's Av.'areness Model: A Rationale of Learning and Its Appli- 
cation to Individual '^nd Organizational P ractices is one cf the pop- 
ular trainer training programs. 'Training by objectives is another 
connnon approach adopted widely in recent years. 

•3 

/ 

Participative learning is beconiijig an accepted practice in manager 
training for business and industry. A .survey of 200 ASTD members 
concerning action-oriented techniques in participative learning 
showed that the most popular forms include *role playing, cases/inci- 
dents , in-basket exercises, programmed instruct Ion, simulation games," 
group discussions, and prGjects,* ■ , 

The use of teachers or trainers predominates in the models selected. 
ITiere is some evidence in the literature that training teachers of 
adults is leaning toward more self- instructional models such as 
computer-assisted and programmed instruction. Nevertheless, most 
programs still rely upon^a personal interface between learners and 
a "teacher," whatever the teacher is called, be it a trainer, facil- 
itator, manager of the learning environment, ^r resource person. 
The National Training Laboratories have specialized in the prepara- 
tion of such group leaders and facilitators. 

This report, addresses itself to the training of teachers of adults. 
In a sense, this limitation does not reflect reality fully, because 
many educational and training programs are using aides to supplement 
and complement regular teachers. 

A training program, according to the literature and experience of 
directors of adult education prcgrams, ought to contain a component 
on how to work with aides. Several reviewers of this manuscript 
suggested that training for aides should be included in the teacher 
training pxograms. Tlie author refrained froiri interjecting his own 
evaluation of the models and programs, but his preferences are re- 
fected in the report — at leal^t to the extent that what is included 
necessarily implies something else was excluded. ^ 

The main conclusion one must reach after studying the current status 
of traini.ag teachers of adults is that much remains to be done to- 
ward effectiveness. To be sure, the models we now have, together 
with the way they are" being implemented in programs, can serve as 



JfDonald P. Crane. ^Involvement Techniques tor Managerial Training," 
ASTD Training and Development jo^arnal 26; 5 (May 1972): 26-29.- 
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transitional alternatives. If more training programs werfe to adopt 
one or another of these models and practices, the field of adult 'edu- 
cation would advance dramatically. Coupled with this review, a study 
of learning theories and research findings about adult learning— when 
better r-^erenced— would give the field greater momentum. , 

The models reported were tested, in a sense, at the Adult Education 
Association Conference in Salt Lake City. in 1975, where the> served 
as the basTs for a- Fpecia-l session on "The Adult Educator as a Learn- 
er.^" The'iarge number of participants r^^^cti^d favorably tothe mod- 
els' aud used them -to 'devise training programs for their putposes. • 
f 

This study is, therefore, no more /than a first cut, of what oug.ht to 
oe a modest' movement toward a more comprehensive effort to improve 
the training of teachers of adults. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the efforts of 'the many persons 
whose material contributed to .the literature. Also, thanks go to" 
those who helped in various ways; i.e., by identifying and reporting 
exemplary programs, and by criticizing the manuscript at various- 
phases of preparation. Special thanks are owed to the Professors 
David V.'Tiedeman and John A.-Niemi, both from the ERIC Clearinghouse 
in Career Education at Northern Illinois University; the former for 
making on-site visits to several programs and preparing reports on 
those programs; the latter for his help in searching the literature , 
and seeing the manuscript to print. A word'of thanks is due to Dr. 
Doris Chertow and Ms. Sally Anne Vaughan foi^' editing and preparing 
the manuscript for publication, and to the National Association for 
Public and Continuing Education for making this document available 
more widely. 



Stanley M. Gr^bowski 
Boston University 
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NEED FOR MODELS AND INNOVATIVE PROGFAMS 



Adults are. educated in r-ar.y settings and under diverse institutional 
sponsorships,. Education, training, ana r'erTairri.iTg of adults and out- 
of-school- youths are fxmctions of business and industr>', churches and 
SNtnagogues, the military,^ governmental and corornundty organizations, 
as well as of schools and universities. 

To the extent that such broad and varied activity can be calle.d a 
/'field,/' it enconp^sses a large segmerc of our population.' The fig^ 
ures for adUlc participation in education range from a conservative 
25 -million to a generous 60 Tnillion, depending upon the person count-, 
ing and the- criteria used to 'detemiine adult effort. N'o matter how 
: one arrives' at a figure, it appears that in 1975 we have "for' the 
first time more adults engaged in vocational and adu\t education than 
young people attending the formal systen at all levels."^ (1) ^ 

One of the most dramatic "explosions" during the past dec'ade has been 
in the ^numbers of adults pursuing education. The need fcr continuing 
education -a ffects adults seeking literacy and basic life skills in 
order to survive; paraprof essionals and skilled workers who must le^ 
leam their jobs or learn new ones as their old jobs are eliminated; 
professionals required to pass re-licensure examinations and to avoid 
obsolescence in their fields of specialization; and ol<ier adults 
seeking meaningful use of their new leisure titue. 

In a sense we can speak about "compulsory adult education"-^education 
forced upon individuals obliged to keep on top of developments ir 
their professions or by other pressures.* One writer has specif i«-u 
some of the categories of individuals subject to "compulsory" adult 
education : . 

traffic 'offenders and fudges; parents of 
. delinquents and public school teachers; 
illiterates on welfare; nurses; pharma- 
cists; physicians; optometrists; preachers; 
nursing home administrators; firemen; 
policemen ; dentists ; psychiatrists ; diet i-~ 
c ians ; podiatrists : ve torinari ans ; many 
mun icipal, state , provincial, and federal 
civil servants; employees of. all types 
pressured into taking courses, classes, or 
joining sensitivity training or organiza- 
tional development groups; and, of co-urse, 
the military', wliere most, if not all adult ' ■ * 
education is compulsory. (2) . 

A surge of people engaged in adult e'ducation is, occurring, despite 
the shortage of persons adequately prepared to teach adults.. The 
problem of finding sufficient in.«?tructors for adults is aggravated 
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by quick turnover', resulting in a large percentage of new teachers 
coming into the field every year. One study showed that "whether 
for reasons of newly inaugurated. programs or from teacher turnover 
year-to-year most program settings had more than half of their , 
teachers v;ith ^three years or less experience." 03) 

The overall status -of teachers of adults is made clear in this 
assessment : . - ' * . 

The following termc accurately describe the personnel 
^ in all a'dult education agencies including the formal 

school system; most untrained for 'the work; transient; 
poorly paid; inos"tly inexperienced; mostly voluntary or 
part-time workers'; not receiving any in-service training; 
out of contact with„ similar workers in other agencies;* 
do not regard adult education as a career; will probably 
• quit this ^ear. You may wonder how the system can oper- 
• ate. It is held together by a- relatively small propor- 
tion o f/^dedicated professionals with long-term commlt- 
mentrr A high proportion of the others are In fact high- 
ly trained in something (the subject matter, teaching at 
•• \ a different level, the method being used, the particular 
■ clientele group). .and show remarkable flexibility in 
adapting their skills to the task at hand. Many of 
these 'people are outstandingly creative and make innova- 
tive contributions;* .in fact, adult education is still a , 
Field dominated by pipneers,, and there art still mission- 
aries who seize on adult education as an instrument to 
whatever social purpose the y^ have in mind. -In addition, 
given any organized access to knowledge or any learning 
method, many adults literally teach themselves, a stun- 
ning fact that we are just be^ginning to^ realize. Final- 
ly, much is being done" to provide training to tl>ese 
workers, to improve their salary and career expectations 
and to stop the disastrous turn-over of workers. (A) 

Within the past five .years, increasing numbers of teachers fi.f adults 
have received, some type of training.- ' For example, in" Adult Basic- 
Education, 79.8 percent in a national survey and 85.5 percent in a- 
state survey (Missouri) said .that they had pre- or in-service 
training specifically relevant ^to their teaching. (5) \ 

Generally, teachers of adults muse rely upon in-service' training 
because pre-service preparation is limited in availability. (6) 
" Many of the gvaduate programs in adult education concentrate upon 
producing administrators rather than teachers. Even so, only sixtjyr 
eight universities in the United States have full-time graduate of- 
ferings in adult education and about another fifty provixle some 
courses in'adult education, cjccord'ing to data from the Commission of 
Professok of Adult Education, Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A. r , . ^ ' . 

's ln-servi'ce training for teachers of adults follows no standard plan 
o.r^ content, requirement. It runs the gamut 'of possible structures, 
formats, and time durations, ranging from one-?Jay workshops and in- 
' stiTutes to fully developed cours'es extending over the better part , 
of a year. ^ 13' 



Everyorie'l;rtio.,has had any contact- with Che kind of training programs 
now in opera cioiT^is .aware that approaches employed in Ch^ past have 
responded inadequaCeiy.,j:o teachers' needs. One experienced program 
.planner and promoter insists that "what teachers -want and need most 
are 1) greater understandilng of the nature of adult learning, 2) 
knowledge of the conditions that favor learning, and 3) effective 
ways' of maintaining those conditions^. They must have help that re- 
lates directly to, what they are doi^g in the classroom and the prob- 
lems they and their students are facing each day. -They must know how 
to^ desigiv^learning environments and teaching strategies that are re- 
sponsive a\id supportive to the adult learner." (7) 



MODELS: THE LITERATURE STORY 

Needs of Teachers 

Many 'individuals involved as teachers, of adults acknowledge gaps in 
their special training and education. (8) Surveys typically show 
that teachers^ of adults admit they require instruction^ one report on 
adult basic education teachers indicated this sentiment among 90/^ 
of them. (9) ^* 

An- av^areness of deficient' training is noted in all aspects of^ adult 
Gducation, but is stronger in some specialized areas, such as agri- 
cultural., extension and afdult basic ejiucation. (10) .While a majority 
of teachers of adults agree on t'he need for more in-service educa- 
tion, they differ as to other essentials. One survey (11) found that 
in response to the question, "What kinds of additional training do 
you think would be most useful to you in your teaching-?" ABE teachers 
responded as follows': 

• • " ' X ' . 

TABLE 1 

ADDITIONAL TRAINING DESIRED BY ABE TEACHERS ' 

^ . . Percent 
Desired Training of Responses 

a. Training in effective teaching procedures 2h,3% 

b. Visiting other teachers to observe 

successful techniques ! 21.7/i 

c. • Training in how "to better relate to the students 13.0% 

d. Courses to increase knowledge of subject matter 12.2% ' 

e. Training centered around the problems of ^ 
individual teachers" 7.04, 

•'f. I don't* feel teachers need any 7.0% 

g. Training in materials preparation ■ . 6.1% 

h. Other ' .5.2% 

i. No . response- ^ 3.5% 

Another survey (12) aske^ ABE teachers to assign a degree of prior- 
ity (highest priority, =\high priority, medium priority, low priority, 
and not applicable) to^^'their in-service requirements: The percent- 
ages'-Df those assigning high priority for each need is as follows; . 



/ , ■ ■ TABLE '2 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION, ABE TEACHERS . 

Percentages 
Assigning 

Improved Program Concerning: High Priority , 

Instructional Materials on'i^ 
Selecting Methods Appropriate for Individual Students 80.1/„ 
Building Student Self-Confidence 
Diagnosis of Student Learning Needs 
Methods of Instruction ' ^ 
Ways to Find Out Needs of Potential 

• Participaiits in In-Service Programs 
Selecting Objectives Appropriate for 

Individual Students 
Adult Learning and Development 
Student Recruitment 

How to Teach Intermediate Reading ^ 
"Evaluation of Student Achievement 63*7% 
Student Retention - • " 



79.2% 
77.1% 
75.1% 

73.9% 

7 ' 

)6.3a, 



How to Teach Beginning Reading 
In-Service Education for Teachers 
Use of , Instruct ional Technology 
How to Teach "Coping" Skills 



.4% 
.2% 
61.8% 
61.1%' 



As part of the same survey, local Title III directors were asked to ; 

assign priorities for providing effective in-service education for 

ABE instructors, using the same scale as the teachers. Five cont^t 

areas received high priority, ratings from over ^"^'^^^l^^^^^ °^ V 

directors: -1) diagnosis.of student learning needs (78/^ HIGH), > 

instructional methods (72% HIGH). 3.) evaluation of [J^^f^f ^^^^^ 

ment (69% HIGH). 4) aduU learning and development (69/^ HIGH) . and 

5) instructional materials Cselecting. adapting, and using) (68/^ 

HIGH) (13) 

Besides determining the content areas of in-service ' 
■teachers of adults, some surveys have also centered about the formats 
teachers prefer in their training. Table 3 (14) reports teachers 
responses to hhe question. 'jHow would you prefer to- receive the addi 
. tional training you desire?' ' ■■ . 

' . ■ TABLE 3 , , 

ABE TEACHERS' PREFERENCES ° 
FOR MEANS OF RECEIVING ADDITIONAL TRAINING 
a. 'series of scheduled workshops -with different topics and ^ 
^ the teacher selects the one/she feels she needs iJ /% 

h, ■■ College courses \ - t ' - 

c.. Jntensive 2-4 week workshops during vacation 4D.J/« 
. d. Area workshops— weekly or monthly x , \q' L? - ' 

e. On-site workshops— weekly or monthly \ ' ^'^^^ 
.f. "No response ^* . 

'g. Internships where the teachers have a. chance to work . ^, 

with an outstanding teacher for a period of time • ^ • . 

h. Self study by teachers , ■ " 

' 1 ' 



2.6% 
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It is Crucial CO identify Che needs of the specific group of teachers 
of adults for whom a program is. developed. All Che In-service train- 
ing pfograir, filanning models presented in this report call for identi- 
fying such competencies. One model , widely circulated, is presented 
in Figure 1. (15f Itiough designed with the ABE teacher in mind, with 
so^ipe small modifications this model can be adapted to any group of 
teachers of adults. 

Figure 1: , ' 

'•A MODEL FOR IDENTIFYING THE KNOWLEDGE; SKILLS,^ 
AND ATTITUDES THE /VDULT BASIC EDUCATION TEACHER SHOUli POSSESS 



Kaow ledge 



Skills 



Attitudes 



Df Subject 
Matter 



Content 




Me thodology 



identify the characterisL 
of each subject . 
Identify major topics to be 
.^dealt with in each-subject. 
Organize ^topics in logical 
sequence and, where possi- 
ble, show relationships 
among them. 

See "Learning Process," 
below. 



iiLiiu.i ...iu lor sub- 
ject matter, ex- 
pressed by showing 
students that mate- 
rial has value for 
them. 

Eagerness to keiep u]i 
to date on new de- 
velopments in sub- 
ject areas. 




Of Student 



* Physiological r>Deteignine individual 
Vphysical differences. 

Determine signs o'f physical 
declin*e, including sensor"- 
deterioration. 



Pbychological 



rSeek reasons for low sel' - 
of individual 



r-ytJeek. reasc 
\ concepts c 
\ studient s . 



Raise their s^lf-conceipt " v 
in- order to improve 
motivation, 

Sociologic'al ^ Analyze - socio-economic in- 
\ fluences upon the lives of 
\individual students. 

Analyze the influences of 
subcultures with values 
' • and modqs op communication 

different from those cf 
the dominant ^society. 



Empathy with stu- 
dents, including 
patience with their 
problems and r-s- 
spect for therr 
value syste:=:^s and 
their modes of 
communication. 

C-apacity to be 
^challenged by needs 
of students . 

Positive desire to 
assist them to 
assume r^i^rcdes in 
society . .-r'^ 



Figure 1 (con'c) 



V 



knowledge 



Df Learning 
?rpcess 



Adult 
Learning 
Principles^ 



Adult 

Education 

Process 



Skiells 



Find ways to make subject 
'matter relevant to students. 
^Proceed from the known to 

the unknown. j 
'Move carefully from simple 
L ideas to more complex-ones . 

Support' abstract ideas or 
^^generalizations with facts. 

Plan' for active participa- 
tion by individuals. 

Allow time for students to 
^assimilate information. 
Have students apply immedi- 
ately what they have leiamed 
^verbalizing it in order t^ 
jcetain it. 
Reinforce learning, making 
students -aware of their 
progress. 

-Develop a climate thatT will 
■encourage students to par- 
ticipate actively in the 
learning 'process . 
^Diagnose learning problems, 
with special attention to 
physiological, psychological, 
and sociological differences 
^that may./affect motivation. 
Help students set. attainable 
measurable objectives, ex- 
pressed in behavioral terms 
\and based on th^ir needs. 
Develop materials and uti- 
lize a variety of techniques 
and devices appropriate to 
[Subject matter. 
Plan acrdvities that bring 
resources of community t?o 
Ibear oh needs of students. 
Evaluate students, self, and 
program on basis of ot>jec~ 
tives set and on pre- 
assessment of students. 



Attitudes 



\^ ' . 

Conviction that 
dults are capable 
f learning, pro- 
vided attention is 
given to their 
peculiar needs, as 
distinct from those 
of children. 



pispositic LO 
chang6 direction in 
response to chang 
ing needs of 
students. 



I-'-terest in con- 
_nuing t.^^l5 educa- 
ion, t.-. . keeping! 
p tc dac:e\with 
leoriiSi ai\d prac- 

-„iCfc£^ including 

tt ectoolt^u: ica 1 

^ievsi-a:apm=Tits. 



^/illittiguess to 
test i>^w theories 
/anLC practices with 
strui-ents. 
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Identified Desirable Teacher Competencies 



A typical description of adult teacher competencies resulted from one 
study: , ' ! . 

The teacher's foremost concern must be the adult 
student, and His effectiveness in this concern must 
be judged on Itis ability 'to help the student to develop 
and paintain^jjlf-confidence. The ideal teacher could 
^ be described as people-oriented, more interested in 
people than things, more interested in individuality 
than conformity, and more interested in finding solu- 
tions than in following rules. He would be considered 
a mature, integrated personality that had chosen his 
own ro,le and relationship to society and coveted for 
everyone else the same privilege. . , The teacher must 
have understanding, f lexib ility , patience , humor ," 
practicality, creativity, and preparation. (16) /' 

Recently, the concept of -competence or competency has been introduced 
into teacher preparation to describe training efforts based ,on clear- 
ly defined objectives. Competence is the state or quality, of cap^^ 
billty for adequate performance. Individuals are described as compe- 
tent if they can meet or surpass the prevailing standpiird of adequacy 
for a particular activity. While competence is not.. 'Identical with 
excellence, it does imply a level of proficiency that has been judged 
sufficient for purposes of the activity in question. 

"Competency-based" is the designation fo'*!?'^A'' educational approach 
that places the competencies required for/successful performance 
beyond the academic program^and at the front and center of the. learn- 
ing and credentialing processes. This approach makes the demonstra- 
tion of competence under realistic conditions the indispensable re- 
quirement for awarding credentials. 

The competency-based approach has/profound implications for designing 
learning experiences. The requirement that competence be demonstra- 
ted means that "learning to learn" becomes as important as the sura of 
knowledge acquired. Compe^:ericy-based programs therefore seek an in- 
tegration of intellectual and/practical skills,. 

A competence-based. teacher education program will 
prepare teachers with a broad base of knowledge, 
proven performance skills , and a variety of teaching 
processes and experiences upon which to integrate 
experience *and renewal activities. In other words, 
beginning teachers of adults ,\j3repared in a competence- 
based program, will be better prepared than those 
prepared in traditional programs . (17) 



/ 
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Several attempts have been made to compile listrs or competencxti^ l^- 
qVlred of adult educators, whether teaching in general or specific 
arfis, such as adult basic education. Some lists do not distinguish 
clearly between teachers, and administrators of adult education pto- 
grains. "Still others are limited to graduate programs training aduj.- 
educa^3^s. ' \ 

A sampling of the kinds of c6^1)petency lists found in the literature 
is presented below: 

One study (18) fou^d nine topics which were of common interest 
for in-service training of adult educators: 

1. To gain a better understanding of the basic needs which 
cause adults to jparticipate in educational programs 

2 To gainU clearer insight into the changing interests of 

adults in vocations, religion, family, leisure time activi- 
\ties. health and other areas of. life ' 

3. ' To inct;ease ability to apply psychological principles to/^ 

the selection cf objectives / 

4. * To acquire techniques for relating our program more closely 

to the needs and interests of^adUlts 

'5. To acquire techniques for relating oirr program more closely 
to the general needs of the community 

V ' • 

6. To become more skillful in recognizing the community needs 
and resources rhat are important to adult education • 
T^ro grams 

7. To develop a better understanding of theVinds of educa- 
* Lional methods mosf suitable for mature p^sons 

8. To develop a betterXunders tand:^,ng of the kinds of educa- 
-j^nal materials. mos\ suitable for mature persons 

0 become more familiar with procedures f on "keeping up" 
with new developments and materials for adult, ediioation 
programs x 

Another study (19) produced statement:^ of for ty-five . competencies . ^ 
The top-rated fifteen competencies are presented below. Each one is 
preceded by the phrase. "The successful professional adult educator 

1. Believes that there is potentiality for growth in most 
people f 

2. Is imaginative in program development ' • 

i 3. Can communicate ef f ectl^ely— speak^and writes well 



4. Has an unders tandjing o f the conditioAs undetr which adults, 
are most likely db learn \ ' ' 

• • 19 ' ' • ' 



5. Is himself ' learning ^i 

6. Is an effective group leader 

7. Knows himself — his values, his strengths and weaknesses 

8^ Has an open raind — is willing to accept the ideas of others 

9y Has understlinding of what motivates adults to participate in 
programs \ ' 

10, Has a strong commitment to adult education 

lY. Can organize and direct complex administrative activities 

12 1 Has developed a system of values about adult education 

'! V;;r:iir^v standing o: Che -rrructare of the community, its 
organizac:^^ and groupinp.^; 

lA. Believes that innovation and experiment are necessary to the 
development of the field 

15. Believes in frefedom of thought and expression 
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third study (20) identified twenty- :hree behaviors as objectives of 
"uate study in adult education. Each statement is preceded by the 
rase, "The adult educator ..." 

1. Helps people control ^nd adjiist zo change rather than, to 
maintain the status quo / 

■■ ^ ■ . \ 

2.. Intelligently observes ■ and listens to whatsis being said or 
done and uses this information in guiding his response 

3. Selects and uses teaching methods, materials, and resources 
that are appropriate in terms of wh^t is to be learned and 
in terms of the needs and abilities of the individual learner 

A. Helps his clientele acquire the ability for critical thinking 

5. Provides an atmosphere where adults are free to search 
through^'trial-and-error without fear of institutional or 
inter-personal - threat ' 

6. Identifies potential leaders and helps them to develop their 
-potentials arid capacities 

7. Makes use of existing values, beliefs, customs, and anti-' 
tudes as a starting point for educational objectives 

8. Is actively involved in. conciTauing study that will increase 
his professional competencti: 

9... Understands rhe role of adult education in society and is 
awai:e of the factors and forces that give rise to this, 
function 
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10. Actively shares, p,articipates , and learns with the learners 
in the learning experier^s 

11. -. Helps adults to actively set their goals, and provides a 

variety of means and opportunitites for intensive self- 
e va 1 ua t ion " . - . *> 



12. Identifies and interprets trends that have implications for 
adult education' ' 
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13. Has clearly defined his unique role as an adult educator nnc\ 
■ * Ttnc? -standn his responsibility for performing it 

\ 

tanges 1. ug experiences so that the learners can 
integrate theory and practice 

Is effective in buiJ.ding a teaching team among lay leader^ 
and group meinbers^ 

16. Uses the prc-e-s of appraisal to evaluate programs and to 
help tlarify and change objectives ^ 

17. Is creative ^vid imaginative in developing new programs, and' 
believes thar^ innovation and experiment are necessary for 

the Gxpansiom- of adult education . ( < 

18. Makes use of rhe contributions of all group members thrWh 
the utilizanz^an of individual talents and abilities 

19 Works with E=mools, teachers, parents, and pre-adults to 

assist them -n developing the motivation, attitudes, under- 
standing, air^ skills -necessary for life-long learning 



20. ■ Objectively ^resents contrasting points of view 



Zl Assumes" the initiative in developing a strong national per- 
ception of the importance. and essentiality of continuing 
-e4ucation - . 

22. Recognizes when the cqtutfiBication process, is' nj^ functioning 
adequately or when it brfeaks down 

23 Identifies, crxticall^y evaluates, and^ discusses scholarly 

work by investigators in adult education^ and rela^ fields 

A fourth study (21) identified 170 ranked competencies appropriate.' 
for adult basic education teachers. The list is divided into foiA: 
categories: Scope and Goal of; Adult Educatibn, Curr icul-om^ . ABE 
Learner, and Instructional Proces^. The complete list of these 
anked competencies^ is reported in Appendix A. 
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Several competencies appear in vario/s forms on more than one list. 
The ftfllowing is a boiled-down, version of these cqpmion competenc^^ 
A teacher of adults: ^ 

1. Understands and takes inlo account the motivational and 
participntion patterns of adult learners v • 



2.^ Understands and provides for the needs of adults in 
learning ^ 

/s. Is versed in the theory and experienced in ' '^n 
adult education 

4. Knows the community and its needs 

5. Knowb how to use the various methods and techniques of 
^' instruct ion 

6. Possesses communication skills, including listening 

^ 7. Knows where to locate and how to use educational materials 

8. Has an open mind and provides an atmosphere that all 
adults to pursue their needs and interests 

9. Continues his own education . ^ ^ 
^ ^ 10. Is able to appraise and evaluat;e programs 

Kinds of Teacher Training Programs 
Described in the Literature 

In-service education seems to be the usual way of training teachers' 
of adults. It is not surprising, therefore, to find much of the 
literature on training teachers of adults concen^ated in this area. 

In-service training or education embraces a. wide range of possibili- 
ties, and depends on one's definition of the term, A fairly broad 
description can be accepted as a workable guide: 

' In-service" training is that phase of , organized learning 
experience which is provided employees by the agency 
^throughout the employment period. It is training 
directed towards developing understanding of job 
■ operations and standards, agency philosophy, policies 
and procedures, as well as current technical research - 
^ findings. It inclttdes induction training for new 

.workers and on-the-job training in both subject 
■matter and in educational methods for experienced 
persq,nnel at all levels of the organization.. It does 
not 'include courses taken as a part of a planned 
graduate study program leading to an advanced degree, 

. * ST . . 

Eefore exam:i.ning several models of iij-service programs for training 
teachers of adults, it is. necessary to note s^lme criteria for such 
programs." Two sets of criteria are reported here: one is from a 
guide prepared by thai Cooperative Extension Service, another is 
the result of an extensive review of in-service education literature. 

The characteristics of a comprehensive and adequate in-sfervice 
training program, as reported by the Cooperative Extensiqn Service., 
are: (23)- 
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1. ) OFFICIAL — supported by written adraiuistrative policy and 

administrative procedures 

2. PURPOSEFUL directed towards definite purposes of objec- 
tives and providing for systematic evaluation 

3. COOPERATIVE — planned cooperatively by the trainer and 
trainees *^ 

A. NEED-ORIENTED — based on individual needs with allowance 

• for individual differences in abilities and interests 

5. DYNAMIC — -directed towand improvement of the ongoing educa- 
tional prograii engaged i;- by the individual worker 

6, FLEXIBLE — adjusted to the varied experiences' of personnel 
changes in subject matter, methoda and procedures, and ^ 

• changing emphasis on program content . 

■ 7. COMPREHENSIVE — stimulates intellectual curiosity' and adds 
to t'he enrichment of life as well as develops sound, produc- 
tive personnel for the orgahization 

s ' 

8. LONG-TIME, CONTINUOUS IN CHARACTER — available throughout 
the professional life of personnel 

. .. ^ , 

j^,^ DEVELOPMENTAL — directed towards answering the tnaturitig^- 
nee(^^ of individual e:^en.sion. workers 

10. WELL-ORGAKIZEd' — planned to achieve continuity, secjuence, 
and integration into the experience of the learner 

11. IMAGINATIVE — forward looking; making use of the more ■ 
advanced thinking ^ 

12. EFFICIENT — designed^ to effect change and to' use the best 
availably, resources, including humari resources 

13. SCIENTIFIC — based upo.n scientific information ' , 
" . ■■■ . ■ 'I 

the second set of criteria for in-service education programs , derived 
from an extensive review of iu-service education literature, is based 
on the following factors as common to effective in-service programs: 
(2A) _ 

1. The participants ^eet consistently one or more times a week 
over a period of several months 

•;' . 2.. Programs are coop era tive:^y planned either by colleges and 
' ' universities with the agency or. by industrial firms with 
the agenjiy . ^ . 

3. Teacher participants are involved directly in b9th planning 
and modifying th,'e in-service program 

A. Ideas and opportlunities Co try them out under supervision- 
are provided teacher parrticipants ^ < 



5. Instructors are competent teachers* with similar responsibili- ^ 
ties at th^ same teaching level as *the teacher participants ^ 

6. Training is proVided whenever possible in a location compara- 
ble to where the *^teaeher participants will use-the ideas and 
teaching skills • ^ • 

7. Some instructional materials are developed for use in ^ 
teaching as a result of in-service work 

* ^ ■ . 

8. *Follow-up contact provides interface between the educational 
J setting and the in-service program 

Many 'factors and constraints must be considered in planning an in- 
service training program. The two sets of criteria presented above 
are as demanding as they are comprehensive. The planner of an in- 
service training program must consider the needs, skill level, and 
time constraints of .the teacher participants. 

Descrip'tions of Models in the Literature 

From the numerous in-service trainii;ig programs for teachers of adults ' 
ideliiiified in the literature, several models are listed here as rep- 
resentative of the many variations and combinations used in practice. 
The models offer possible alternatives foT^tme planner seeking to 
accommodate to the resources as well as the needs of the teachers.^ 
In some .cashes the models ar'6 presented in definitional terms ^ecause 
the"y are self-explanatory . In other instances, the models are ex- 
plained in detail either because they combine several components, 
some included in other models, , or because they require greater spe- 
cificity to understand their implementation. 

, > ' . . 

The Laboratory Approach Model - 'The '.rboratory approach ". . . is an . 
^ itjstriictional system or procedure in -.tiich a group of learners is 
placed in a situation usually having some of the elements of reality j 
simulation, in which the learners* behavior in dealing with the prob- 
^lem at hand produces data that are organized and fed back to the 
group to -form a baso-s for analysis and interpretation by the group." 
(25) . ' ■ , 

The Classroom Experience Model . ."The classroom experience model, of 
in-service education is a plan whereby, the educational encounter is 
accomplished through simulation of ditect experiences with students. 
This provides a means for guidance of- teachers toward the implementa- 
tion of curriculum innovatiap." (26) • ' *' ' 

' The Teaching Demonstration Model . ^.''Teaching demonstration refers to 
a lesson drawn from the context of a i^eal classroom situation, pre- ^ 
sented by the teacher as she would normally present such a lesson, 
with sufficient special preparation £o facilitate systematic obser- 
vation and analysis of specific events by. interested observers." (27) 

' ■ ■ ' A 



Self-Directed Learning Model . "Self -^directed Leamiif^ (SDL) is a", 
structured plan for the systematic removal of 'certain external con- 
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Ci^ols usually placed on students. SDL consists of a project framework 
fbr student selection and evaluation of learning procedures, guide^ 
}±x\es for organizing a student administered classroom, and a set of 

/carefully defined teacher behaviors." (28) . 

. ... ^ 

The SDL (29) model involves five components in the training program: 

1) Experiential component — consists of structured observation 
in an actual classroom, a guided tutorial with the teacher trainee,,, ' 

• and supervised practice teaching in a classroom. This component 
gives the teacher trainee an opportunity to experience at least one 
classroom, to discover how an adult learns, and to^ present a lesson 
with a critique by an expert supervisor. 

2) Analytical component — includes classroom analysis followed 
by discussion, institutional analj^sis , analysis of culture and com- 
munity, and of hardware and software material.' 

• 3) Theoretical component — consists of the subjects the teach- 
er trainee selects to attain goals for the training. 

i ' - ■ , ■ ■ 

A) Practical component — gives the teacher trainee a cha^nce to 
practice the analytical gkills developed, and- to' apply some of the 
thgcoretical concepts acquired. Micro-teaching, supervised practice 
teaching, and curriculum unit development are some of the means em- 
ployed. ^ ■ * 

5) Reflective or Synthesizing component — provides the trainee 
with a chante for reflection based on his expected experience with: 
the adults targeted for teaching* 

Team-Structured Model s This approach to training teachers of adults 
uses a modular modification of existing course structures, including 
models of field experiences, directed teaching, and paid experiences 
in a competency-based program., Qne of the variants of the team 
structure mbdel i6 the Teacher-Tutor Pait (TT?) . In the TTP's .an 
experienced teacher works with one or several tutors (teacher ; 
trainees), each of whom, in turn, yorks with one or more tutees; 
'(adult-learners). The TTP teacher ^.nstructs as is necessary and ^ 
supervises the tutor. (30j 

I nquiry-Based Learning Model . A series of problem-solving situations 
:^e^ed to test this model and invent teaching strategies through . 
role playing, micro-teaching, peer instruction, and group problem- 
solving. The model provides an opportunity for teachers to use the 
plans worked out. in actual sit'es, to sh^re experiences and probl^ 
in group session^, and to disseminate ^heir a^n vejrsions of the .. 
model. (31) ■ 

■i ■ 'I ^ ' 

Independent. Study Model * Structured materials, such as video-tape, 

are used for training teachers. Often, these materials are also . 
' used in a directed study "program under the supervision of an in- 
structor. 
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Self-Learning-Related Model . This model is composed of Teacher Edu- 
cation modules oriented toward training teachers in communities with 
marked ethnic-cultural differences. It consists of .a core modxile on 
"The Ethnic-CultUral Base for Teacher Education" and six additional 
satellite modules:. "Human Relations for Adult Education Teachers, 
"The Psychology of the Adult Learner,". "Educational Support Systems," 
"Teaching Strategies and Techniques," "The Learuing Environment and 
the Teacher as an Architect," and "Educational Materials and Tech- 
nology." (32) , . 

Culturally-oriented concepts permeate each of the modules and are the 
bases for incer-relac ionships among them. All are'"builLt around 
Self-learning- related immediate objectives within the framework of 
long range purposes and development goals." (33)' 

In the one module presently being tested, five teaching:, strategies 
are presented centering on the. learner, learning goals, content, 
method, and evaluation; each drawing on knowledge, skill, and atti- 
tudes related to pe'?onality, learning group process, and culture. 
The ipodule, "Teaching Strategies and Techniques," includes under each 
"Strategy Section components of self-analysis, interviews, observa- 
tions, evaluation, and self- testing. Altliough designed for self- . - ■ 
instruction, this module can also be used in group learning in semi- 
nars or classes. 
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* APPROACHES TO PLANNING AND DEVELOPING 

IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 
FOR TRAmtNG -TEAGHKRg'QF ADULTlS 

r.ie previous section /Of this, report presented selected models of in- 
.service training programs for teachers of adults. There is a prior 
question practicioners should ask: How does one go about "developing 
such a model? 

The professional growth of teachers doesn't just happen; it is 
brought about, by a planned effort. Training teachers of adults, 
^whethetHpre- or in-service, is never an easy job. Effective programs 
'must be continuous, follow good teaching practices, and have meaning 
for the teacher. 

One program planner for training . teachers of adults has made the 
.following suggestion, capsulizing some key points about in-service 
education: * . 

If those who plan in-service prograit»s could have a 
little. card inscribed, like the Rotarian's Creed, 
with a list of admonitions, it might contain three \ 
commandments: (1) Thou shalt not commit in-service 
programs unrelated to the genu;ine needs of staff 
participants.- In-service programs dictated from 
the board room or drawn out of the rarilfied. atmo- 
sphere of the central office rarely coincide with 
the most pressing needs of the' instructional staff... 
(2) Thou shalt not , kill interest through in-service 
activities inappropriate to the purpose of the, 
program... (3) Thou shalt not commit in-service on a 
shoestring... (3^) - ' 

■r* ' - . 

A researcher (35) has deduced the following principles as a basis 
for developing training programs for teachers of adults at' any 
operational level: 

1. Programs should be designed so that participants come to 
perceive and understand the 'connections that exist between 
one area or level of, education and the next. In other 
words, groups should' be formed on the basis of heterogeneity 
so that a variety of agencies are represented; content 
should be selected to show the relationships between basic 
education, vocational education, and liberal education; and 

" methodologies should be employed that can later be used in 
assisting the adult learner to understand and apply the 
principle himself. 

2. Orientation is the most important phase of pre-service 
training, and a substaatial proportion of th^ program time 
shoald be allocated to general orientation concepts. 
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3. Most experienced teachers or pre-adults need a period of 

reorientation in ordet to effectively operate in a voluntary 
adult learning situation. . 

A. A variety of formats, metho'ds, and techniques should be used 
ifi designing a systematic, long-range in-service tr'^ining 
program. 

5. Those who are to participate in the training program should 
play a key role in developing the objectives of the pro- 
gram. 

6. Training objectives should be clearly defined so that they 
can be used as gyides in the selection of subject matter, 
methods, and materials and as a basis for evaluation. 

7. Feedback should be provided through continuous evaluation 
techniques including control groups, pre-tests and follow- 
up appraisals. * 

Three approaches aimed at developing training models address the 
process in ,<l slightly different way. 

The first of these approaches (36) is a long-range in-service educa- 
tion progr^ for adult educators based on behavioral objectives to 
achieve competencies identified by four researchers (White, Chamber- - 
lain, Aker, and Veri) . The program with logical scope, sequence, 
and content is diagrammed below; 
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STEP 1 



STEP 2 



STEP 3 



COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
BY ADULT EDUCATORS 
AS IDENTIFIED BY 
RESEARCH 



COMPETENCIES, RATED 
AND RANKED BY A ' 
GIVEN CLASS OF 
ADULT EDUCATORS 



COMPETENCIES 
ALREADY POSSESSED 
BY THIS CLASS 
OF ADULT EDUCATORS 



STEP 4 



COMPETENCIES NEEDED 
TO BE ACHIEVED 
THROUGH IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION PROGRi\MS 



STEP 5 



SPECIFICATION 
BEHAVIORAL OBJEC- 
TIVES BY THE LEARNERS 
TO REACH THESE 
COMPETENCIES 



STEP 6 

SELECTION OF 
RESOURCES AND 
TEACHING-LE- ^J^INC 
METHODS TO r.£ACH 
BEHA^hoRAL 
OBJECTIVES 



STEP 7 



^IANAGEMENT AND CO- 
ORDINATION OF THE 
TEACHING-LEARNING 
TRANSACTIONS 



STEP 8 



EVALUATION TO 
MEASURE BEHAVIORAL 
CHANGE REGARDING 
OBJECTIVES 



STEP 9 



EVALUATION TO 
MEASURE WHATEVER 
COMPETENCIES HAVE 
BEEN ATTAINED 



STEP 10 



REDESIGN OF STEPS 
6-9 TO ACHIEVE 
MAXIMUM RESULTS. 
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Th- secrnd approach (37) outlines a strat-zy ^'^^ developing effective 
pr rar of in-service education for ABE r^iachers. The scrantigy, 
accc rd: i; to the developer, was "drawn frrrr. r>Dth the literature on 
adul V lation need appraisal and progrznr: i -v-lppment and research 
rel:-. » : the in-ser^/ice education of /\EHI :z^£:T:l □ rs . " (3S)^ 

Li£i=;d - . ow is a synrpsis of the strate: r i ' t-.ip'; the majc tr 
in ■ ir^-nr.ir..:; and cor rins-' in-servic;.^ . 'i- 

k^'v^ se the s- . Lon % 



«c ntify ] ■ s>Tnptonis of ed- :t-i»-f ice educatic:: 

Ma; 5 an izLi^L: i appraisal o: ■ ... ■ vcuation 

■ i2Ct frc::: cne literature . _ f^: judging mentor 
perfonrance 

V needs 

cribe 'the current performance t Ucal mentors 

•escribe the corresponding perform.- of outstanding 
• mentors i 

Compare "what is" with "what ought z dg" to identify needs 
Select needs 

Survey knowledge related to the needs that are identified 

Survey resources that are available to implement the in- 
service program 

Select the most desirable needs 



Develop the program plan 
Specify the objectiv 



mpars 



Specify the intend'ed inptrf"s a^nd transactions 
Consider alternative methods of learning / 
Consider alternative evaluation procedures 
Plan the in-service education program 

9 

Conduct the 'program 

"Provide supportive arrangements to faciidtate the program 
• Implement the in-service program ^ 

The third, is a conceptual approach to adult basic education staff 
development. (39) It was designed- to follow .a flow chart scheme, 
and is only outlined here in 'its broad phases. 

This program has six phases: . 1) Init'iatior^ and Planning, 2) Planning 
and Assessment, 3) Development,- 4) Pre-Training Program Activities, 
5) Training Program, and 6) Evaluation. Throughout the entire pro- 
cess there is continuous monitoring by an independent agency. 
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INNOVATIVE PR 'GRA?:>: 



This project sou-l.i to identify and ex jnine 
f-r training teach-jrs cf adults. Howfc-ar, s- i-. 

sported in Appendix: B did not prove frruitfu- - 
'..ere applied as' orlgindly planned. 

The criteria originall;. established fc idem . : r, 
going programs and pra-tices of traini:.-; teav.. 

1. Programs and practices must b-^ proved l. 
through the use of acceptable and reliai 
methodolog les 

2. The programs ^nd practices muse be sigh: 
extent th^t they are able to bring abou:- ■ 
change in the attainment levels of their 

3. The programs and practices must be const -i. 
priorities of the U.S. Department of He., 
and Welfare;. Office of Education; and 

of Education 

4. The programs and practices mjst be gener- 
applicable to a broad 'range of adulc edu 

^5. The programs and. practices must be repli 
places at reasonable costs 

6. The programs and practices must be releva 
of the targeted audiences — the adult part 

7. The programs ancl practices must be based 
educational principles and models 



(. • -/iap—ary ;-)ro grams 
or TCc:Trar-!i!:5 such as 
jroi. - - it^ria 



Ling on- 
-re : 



_ n 

:.r. ru te 



.._;gs 



needs 



adul t 



Tha disappointing results of the search for thorcu-::. -■ ced exem-- 
plary programs echoed results of. a similar' 1971 sei^. > -jy Hy Hoffman 
and Jules Pagano . Thay reported that "an exhaustivt:: ^examination of 
the literature since 1965... to assess what existed .. . ov-aied that 
ABE staff training is fragmented and uncoordinattid : : ..i.L .^t most there 
have been a series of partial programs or urireiate:. pzos^r.iu} . .:)mponents 
which have been implemented in isolation and then :;jr ^ i er Even 
more disappointing were the results of their literature. . rc: :i on 
training efforts by "the' Department of Labor's AMIDS >.ir..i_ ..^.npower 
Instructor Development Sites), the National Institute 
•'Health, and a miscellany of state programs." (40) 
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The original criteria proved to be so rigorous than r.o r/jua;r"ams were 
identified that would meet all of them. However, a -t^v pro^^araras were 
finally selected for closer observation and/or sitii viiiits because 
each offered a different approach to training teachers of adults and 
showed signs of ''being effective and^rthy of replication. Most of 
the programs are either still in thel^lnal development stages or are 
being tested and revised. These programs are briefly reported. below. 
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I pperception-Inceraction Hetihod (. . . jj^ 
. . PROGRAM IDENTIFICATION/OBJECTI- KS 

. IM, an acronym for Appercepcion-In::eracti:iJn Method, is a response to 
i ne. increasing awareness of teachers and : pre gram dtirectors in public ^ 
: iult basic education that the academic riiquireinents ABE is called on 
ZJ meet aje often unrealistic both in terms of many participants' 
-ivaii-ible tinxe and stated intention.:- . 

AIM a project of World Education, a pr ivate, non-profit org.aniza^ 
Lion. After a year-and-a~ha.if x)f riisearc:" and development carried out 
..n tw sites in two differenc parts of ttj^ United States, AIM designed 
an approach and process for i:eachin:i; copiini; skills to ABE students. 
AIM had earlier accumulated from tht^ experiences of World Education 
ind other international literacy programs, considerable data and ideas 
Dout developing programs to promote socially functional literacy' in 
ciixeas such as consumer economics , einploymeriit seeking, and use of 
Dublic institutions. After data analysis and experimentation in two 
iites, AIM had initiated by September 197A an approacn" to -ABE s'tudents 
ind a process of^' teaching and materials development which is innova- 
:ive and , at the same time, responds to the priorities set by ABE 
,_eachers and program directors, 

:-:J.H is a new ingredient offered to those concerned with teaching * 
.coping skills. It is not meant to replace existing programs devoted 
ZZD programmatic, audio-lingual, and didactic practices; .rather, to 
.serve as a separate course of* study in developing skills and attitudes 
needed to deal with problem situations learners confront. The total 
•process is built into the course development. That is to say, needs 
of clientele are researched, appropriate^materials are developed on 
site with teachers involved, and a general oricntat_ion enables 
teachers to learn about the process and to use the method in a simu- 
lated teaching session, 

AIM is a process of demonstration to teachers , interviews with stu- 
dents and teachers, orientation to the methods and techniques, 
writing workshops, and sequtential evaluation," Therefore, AIM is a 
new curriculum development .approach involving diagnosis of learner 
needs, a course of study based on situation-specific materials, and 
an innovative method of instruction using a process of problem- j 
inquiry leading to practical action. 

During fiscal year 1974-1975. ^IM was introduced into programs in 
six different states on a deiW)nstration basis (Alabama, California, 
Indiana, North Carolina, Tex^^ and Washington), - ^ \ 

*■ 

2. APPROACH 

Selection of Teachers . AilM, in both its approiich and teaching 
method^ , is' process-o fierrrred , When an AIM project is undertaken at 
a site, a demonstration cf methods and a discussionXof the approach 

*Dr. William M, Rivera, Diirector, provided icformation about the AIM 
program. 
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^ re held witi. teachers t a.scar . -ir. i::.,.._r iiiL^iTest. 

r aining . Following the deaons j:. an orisritation program is 
:heculed with teachers who taice r a a'senss of training ,ind 
r.formation sessi:)ns» 

, ... special teacher-writing vori^sho-. in iniiii.t inr.j the orientation 
schedule to p.rodu-e further iJeas ar:r.-:- a?pr::p)\iate and provocative 
-n.^terials xhat will scinrjlate discus. . on i:..^:ring skills AIM, 
-wever, does no" consider its prcce- ; -o such di3:^us^ ^'on . 

encourages the student to take pra , —'zJ^on to solve or aMe 

I re -^hat he or c he ident..:.: ies as a pr^. : .^ng. discussion. 

.lta»l::aJ.ly , V< a process of proble: --i-riqu-rv leading to practical^ 

■uciion. -While confronting the literac. ■ anc narrheioacical probi-ms of 
participants, it proiDOtes discursive . nquir;: into particular problei^ 
ar^s. For examule, reading a story a o-nsumer affairs panrphiet , 
the teacher must ensure that each stuc-nt m^s imderlined any u^nknown 
words and compreher.u^d the text; Whi.. a doi:r,g so, the teacher :niay want 
the^students to devc^iop flash cards o: difl-rent words or expression-, 
or to review a mathematacal function. Most class time, however, will 
be devoted to discussion of topical areas. AIM has distinguished ten 
topical areas: employment, housing, i:;ublic services, education, 
family life, nutrition and health, social invc^vement and civic par- 
ticipation, interpersonal relationships, consumer affairs, and 
alcohol/drugs . 

AIM is a process of problem-inquiry in which the teacher learns to 
relatie in a new way to participants: encouraging <Li£<:ussion, search- 
ing with them for solutions to probleir-s, sharimg ex^^ertlse and infor- 
mation as appropriate. The method if: easily acquired. Rather than 
nrograimnatic, question-MSwer technic: aes , AIM promotes dialogue guided 
:'ward probiera-inqUiry ^ind option coiLi^ideratior.. Local teachers 
-zhooled in AIM's methoc: have served as teacher-training consultants 
programs and workshor . 

For the adult par ticipar , an AIM cla-s is dedicated to self-expres- 
sion, discussion, and information gathering. It is a place cr prac- 
tice and study as well i.s an arena of interchange about comman prob- 
lems and how to confront: them. It is an environment where pi^rtici- 
pants contribute as much as teachers to questions about practical life 
situations . 

For the teacher, an AIM class is more than a rocm of people who need 
to learn to read., wrlt^, and compute, and even In courses ::nat teach 
■ English to speakers of other languages) to be ccnversant. is a 

dynamic environment in which basic education skUls are probated 
while relating them to practical matters and to other participant- 
identified interests. Much discussion ds c-isvot^d to problems relat- 
ing to employment, housing, the use of -public s-ervices, consumer 
economics, and additional areas of cl£-:S. concern . Teachers also 
learn to confront with participants th^ problems of motxvaeiian, 
social awareness, and self -confidence-^ 

Materials . AIM Is also its materials.. Developed loca& ^th 
teachers to apply to areas ^ of necessarry- copirua;. skills, .:i?fss=i mat^ 
rials are presented in the form of foir3r-pa:i;e ^niphlets vsitr.>. a 
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3 . EVALUATl - 



-uate the prccram's e_ 
interviews v/ith botr. 
--.ns truments - Hie mi:-. 

outcomes ' ^-r panic: 
"-:ness and £: ial cons 
L-l^s ; f ainily , job, and 
performance skilia ; anc acaueniic skills, 
only on observation bu:: on the endeavor 
coping skills by taking practical acti.: 
diate problems . 



Strategies to e . 
room observatici 
paper-and-penc j.. 
planned to pv p-i — 
such as self -aw:, 
interpersonal sk- 



..^.'ii..^;?ii^l impact Include claa.-- 
- -jr ? ahd participants , /iir: i 
3f ovj_'.j^tion strategies? is 
:a-:;i ; a var-it'ty of areas, 
u)Li~:r -iijr; : p-Tob-,am^olving and 
: oniinu; ; r.art-^ipation; adult 
Evciu ~ iiLjn is premised not 
of par ii^pc..nt::j3 to improve 
to aU-e^iat-ti ox solve imrae- 



Action cards and class logs are the basij o e\^iuatxan; student and 
teacher testimonLals and retention ratfis are ir.cluded , Commercial 
tests are not useii, although some experj:3ientatz.:in is under way with 
the use of items on the Adult Performaiuie \,^v^ (APL) ^tunctijonal 
literacv cest as content ^ :.i:i-.'odients w rht Al l ::roc:ess . HIv/aluation 
is based on teacher and SLuLii^.nt 'per^iepi „ou o: :h.e coarse and on 
individual loarning gains. Action carG:^ ass:.:it in t^bulatiimg the 
number and type of practical acti'.: , r.. ,.<en by par tic^:-./ints during th.^ 
course. 
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ADDRESS 



AIM 

World Education 
1414 Sixth A-/en'uG 
New York, NV 01109 



Teacher-Tutc : Pair* 

1. PROGIWi IDENTIFICATION /OB ECriiEE: 

The Teacher 7ator Pair (t!n?P) i^ a .ir^^ax -oi^-velopmenr: jrrogirisn:.,. .•\dajlt 

Education Aci^, Title VI, jperarin^ ■-tiiiaiir tu^ VorisL Soarri is-r Educar- 



*Dr. Dori^ Mess, Prograrr Director of "tTP — Career DEjr&Iiispniemt Pro- 
gram, Adult -Iducatiou Act, Title VI — . r-rov-itiled isf oi3nar:io:n. ULoUlx chis 
program. O i 



lion. The projed's prir. :y objective is C • dfcve: p a model iv jring 
program for Engl^u as a - ^cond Langui.,^e (ESLj cli^ses using u; cr 
'.evel ESL sCudenC;. . 

A pilot pirogram v-s carr--d out to demonstrate a t^^w approach td 
isiproved communication between non-Engli'Tti speakir.g groups and native- 
born citi-^ens of . .ew York City and to provide career educational tDp- 
Tjortunities for ac_alt leiirners . r:v- pilot progran was conducted fror 
December 1972 to June -^O, 1973, oecarae o:)erati3nal in 1974, and wa.. 
still in rro^ess as of /vrril 1975. 

The program is b^ ^>jd or the fcllovint assumptions: 

The classrocin needs of adult ESL studoii::s ar- many, varied 
and immed ia t e 

■-Non-professional supervised meciiati.:n c?.n help, alleviate ^ 
some of these classnoom pressures 

Upper level students of like backgr rjnd can be train^ 
to provide the nece^ssery nSidiation 

Itir.ost care must be exerciscid in maj^ivj, a c -ass room 
-utoring project ^ij^ra tionai 

2. AJ'PROACH 

I::-, order to insure scooth operation of the project, the follovini; 
id e lines were established: 

Tutors should be recrui:ted from upper level .:SL classes 

Tutors should speak the language of Che tutee 

Tutors =iust be uged on a one-to-one basis on- y and '-^ust 
not perform any other functions 

Tutors must be trained and supervise: ny .'-ae classrc 

teacher to whom assigned 

Teacher-tutor pairs (TTP^s) must be a.5.3i;;neu ^n" the basi 
of corapatibil:_ty . 

Ai: personnel should be kept informed and involved a ■ 
times 

Derails relatiLiig to time schedules anc: ru~ oit:>nj:. ;u.'.i:r/itiei. 
must be dete»niii:ned locally by the iadi:.\idiaal TTT 

Q ^^rrinn of Sitaa. Teachers, and Tutors. Major criC£i-".^ for site 
se:-ection were tne representativeness of irs population -^nd ar^aniza- 
txxtiral structure. The site's availability axnd th^. hast /agency's 
rereptivity were also significant. At least :thre- student language 
e-oups and a variety of classroom organizarioxial -ypes were sought. 
These types included multiple class, slngl- ciiass. and mixed language 
sites. Within tae types, choice went to those be£tt suited physically 
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to tihe project. 



Having chosen potential sites, the Staff Developmeat Team then pre- 
screenedXthe teachers working at them. Potential TIP teachers were 
asked to complete and return questionnaires. Based on positive atti- 
tudes and understandings evinced by the questionnaire, iieachers wer-ti 
selected and invited to a series of meetings at which the pToject was 
described and^ discassed . 

To find the tutors, the University of Michigan Examinations in iiuixral 
Compreiriension and Structure were administered to all upper level ESL 
students on the selected sites'. Students who scored well on bo:z:h 
tests G^above 70 percent) were identified as potential tutors.' Their 
names were submitted to the supervisaary and guidance staff for screen- 
ing. The finalists wrere invited to a local meeting with the t^iichers- 
in~charge -and/or the TTP teacher . Tliey were introduced to the -irDji^ct 
anid given the opportunity .to volunteer. With one exception, thdise ;wiho 
were finally assigned remained with the project wbile continufe;^ Cneir 
own education. 

Training . " Teachers wejre trained, in the initial stages, to kzmm the 
contents of the written plan; to train tutors in: ESL tecbniquijis;- 'zo 
list specific duties tliat may be assigned to a tutor; to wxi:E=: :>miii- 
vidual' progress plans for tutors to use with tutees; and tc, r^^insr to 
individual needs of 'tutors. ' 

Teachers were prepared at a series of meetings where they re^d, dis- 
cussed, and evalua'ted ' the written plan. They were given t^^r ■lijtiiz::^. to 
edit and adapt for tutor use. At one of the ""TP meetings, che gTGuip " 
devised an individual progress plan and drafted several otber .possible 
plans. The teachers exploded the expectat^ns, abilities, ant. liaiiita- 
tions of the individual tueors . ' / 

Tutors pere initially trained to recognize various ESL techniq'-ies'? antd 
to perform ESL techniques prescribed by the teachei:., 'fhey obsftir'«ed 
teachera to whom they were assigned in class, worked with the a.dg^ptz±jil 
material\, and held individiiial conferences with tsachsrs to di^cusris 
wh^t they Tiad seen ini clkss or read in the lessor units. 

Teachers wrote single-concept prescriptions, dencDiistrated. tthe tech- 
nique to be used, and observed the tutor working with the ::ute£;. .tis 
soon as tutors were formally processed as administrative aides., '..■f-M 
began reporting 'to their assigned teachers. Thougn the pnojecr: 
been well-structured in terms of activities, materials, and dmriei.:.., 
schedules were not imposed. TTP's were 'allowed camplete flexib.i:; :/■ 
for arranging working and studying hours. v 

In addition to training in the mat'erials and classiroocn observatloTi,. 
the TTP teacher provided on the job such informatiian as the tutor ' 
strengths and weaknesises in spoken English, career- aspirations , naryti- 
vations and interest,, and personality traits. Teachers demoms trailed 
techniques described in the materials and also one-to-one tucncirijrjfs; 
methods. Some teachers' added other elements . One instraKted £ mttDx 
in the , international phonetic alphabet; another met her Ductwr asaj?^ 
Sa.turday at the Donnell Library to review and borrow ESL ^im^^^GrtkaO^ij . 
still another provided the tutor' with Teachiag English as,.^ ^^gond 
language for 'further study. Each pair thus developed a arrOT.^r bcsid 
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of friendship and respect. 

Teachers were allowed full freedom r.a^..^rding the number of Cutees and 
criteria of choice. 'On single class i^.^-tes, the Cutees were chosen 
because they did not fit in veil with ihe rest of Che class. AC Che 
other locacions, CuCees were seleccec. on the following criCena: new 
scudenc CO be upgraded, absenC s^udM to be broughc up-Co-dace, 
scudencs requescing specif ic as^^isca -ice » yCudenCs requiring exCra 
help. ' t 

Tucors and Ceachers at single cla% VocaCions had already escablished 
good rapporc; a new relaCionship fj^rged , however, from Che change m 
respeccive roles. The Ceacher and^C^itor now collaboraced on a dif- 
ferenc individualized program u-sing ::i3Ssroom observaCion'^nd Che 
macerials as a base for discussion oi' whaC an ESL program is abouc, 
how Che scudencs perceive cheir experiences, and whac resulcs mighc be 
expected, ^ 

AC single class-siCes, Ceachers were noC able Co devoCe as much time 
as they Would have wished to students with individual difficulties. 
Introducing the tutees to the tutor, wbom they knew in class, and 
describing the new project were sufficient motivation for each tutee. 

At multiple class locations, teachers not only described the new 
project but also demonstrated tht tutoring lesson and emphasized the 
opportunity for private attention . Tutees at one location were reluc- 
tant to leave the classroom with the tutor because they felt they 
would be missing the teacher's i iisson. The teacher then allowed 
tutoring to be conducted in the .ame : u3m, and there were more 
"takers" than could be handled. 

Teachers* prescriptions generally inc^_uded pronunciation exercises, 
vocabulary development, reading, or one case, urban living. Tutors 
put into operation the variou^s ESL dr-Us as well as visual aids and 
inmediate feedback techniqueE . Teact^rs designated materials to be 
used. 

•As the project progressed, stadints b.i>an to request tutoring. On an 
average tutors worked with tv.) -r thr-e students per week. Approxi- 
mately fifty students in all re-eived such instruction. 

When the TTp project became cperationai, the supervisors helped to 
select and train the teachers .ind tutors. They observed the TTP ^ 
activities on site and answered quest:.ons, made suggestioris, helped m 
selection of tutees and in writing prescriptions, and lent moral 
support to all parties. 

TTP supervisors conferred with guidance counselors and administrative 
teachers-ln-charge in the selection of tutors and kept them informed 
of schedules. They were also required to keep logs of TTP activities 
and to collect teachers* logs of .same. 

Materials . Materials are developed as they are used and are being 
' compiled into a handbook which will be published. 

Time . "The teachers and tutors meet on an average of two hours a week 
(some forvas many as six hours) for one year. ^ 

( . 
2t / 



3 . EVALUATION 



Teachers . Although teachers were carefully chosen for their enthusi- 
astic attitude, some felt threatened initially by the presence of an 
observer. Teachers soon came to appreciate the added assistance, how- 
ever, and were able to manage their classes more efficiently. The 
constant influx of new students became more bearable. Some teachers 
•-responded that the TTP project sharpened their skills or made them more 
aware of their students' culture. 

Supervisors noted that teachers were: better able to individualize 
instruction or to do group work and were happy to display their abili- 
ties as teachers. 

Tutors. All tutors are reported to have "grown" on the job. Though 
monetary corufiensation was an initial motivation, tutors became even 
more interested in their work and their tutees- They learned to teach 
one thing at a time , "to repeat exercises patiently, to follow pre- 
scriptions, to draw from their own experience as students-, and to 
innovate confidently. Tutors enjoy their work; their attendance is 
good and their approach serious. One is reported to have changed his 
style of dressing; another was just accepted at college and is now 
thinking of- teachi^ng as a profession. 

Tutees . All responses relating to the effect of tutoring on tutees 
were very favorable. The following are some typical quotations from 
teachers* reaction forms: 

1. One tutec "had virtually no education in Cuba and 
felt inferior to the other students. Whereas she 
appeared to have no comprehension in class and was 
unable to respond in English, on a one-to-one basis" 
her fears became lessened and she was able to » ^ 

respond. She is much more relaxed in class now and ^^^^ 
can relate better to the group situation." 

, 2. "The tutored student started coming to class earlier*. 
Although he is/was very friendly, he now greets 
other students and teachers in English and seems to 
have more confidence in general. He now participate- 
in class without blushing and says when he does , 
understand something, which never happened before. 

Other beneficial results included better retention of students in TTP 
locations, faster rate of learning, and closer relationship among 
students . 

All respondents noted the positive effect o f th^-^tutor 's experience 
as a Title III student. Tutees were inspired to study; they felt 
mote comfortable and more confident after being tutored. Many stu- 
dents who are not being tutored* or who are from oKher classes have 
asked for this special kind of assistance- 
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'A. ADDRESS 

Dr. Doris Moss 
Progran Director 

TTP - Career Development Prograia 

ult iWucation Act, Title VX 
New York Board of Education 
130 Clinton Street, Room 700 
"^^ooklyn / N^Y 11201 ^ 



Cultliral ly Oriented Teacher-Education Modules* , 

1 . PROGRAM IDENTIFICATION /OBJECTIVES^-'' j 

•f ! 

This program was developed under the sponsorship of Phelps-Stokes as 
a model for the prof essj|.onal preparation of adulr education teachers, 
vit is oriented toward teachars in cossnunities with marked ethnic- 
cultural differences. 

The overall purposes of the model are: to improve teacher effect^e- 
ness through increased cultural iiwareness and ethnic understanding, 
and' to facilitate they involvement of -ethnic minorities in leadership 
positions in adult ed|acation» 

2 . • APPROACH ■ ^ . , . 

The model includes two major components : 1) a teacher education 
model designed to encourage and facilitate self-study by adult educa- 
tion teachers along cultural and ethnic lines through a series of 
'learning modules; and 2) a program for testing the modules in actual 
training ^ituatiohs, forming the basis of a proposed resource center. 

Cultural orientation permeates each of the modules. The cultural and 
ethnic information is kept at a manageable but effective -minimum, in 
view of the time frame within which in-service teachers normally have 
to work and study. To accommodate teachers, the model has been built 
around self-learning-regulated immediate objectives set in a framework 
of long-range*- purposes and development goals » 

Training. In the module on Teaching Strategies and Techniques, the 
content is grouped under five basic strategies focusing on assessing 
the learner, defining goals and objectives, choosing relevant content, 
applying appropriate methods, and evaluating process and product. 
Each unit utilizes theories and concepts with bearing on the person, 
the learning process, the group, and the culture, thus dividing the 
material into twenty learning sections. To illustrate, the first 
strategy moves from consideration of the adult as a person and as a 
learner, to studying the adult as a member of a group and as part of 
a culture.-- 



*This information is taken from a manuscript. Teaching Strategies and 
Techniques , by Dr. Per Stensland, which he is currently testing in a 
course. • • 
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In Che course of formulating a strategy the s^dent i^^t^ven an 



introductory reading as a loundation xor**-the sWdy pt^6e , irnpludimg 
self-analysis and field observations. The text is intersp.ersed w:ixi'; 
study forms used in the analyses and observations. A th.xrd phase a.^ 
devoted to various activities in which the student puits ideaiS ^nd 
concepts into practice; for j»xaraple, in dealing wich goals amdJ ovyi".-" 
tives, the students organize and work w*it:h coranittees faciinxg real wcjrk 
tasks. In handling methods, Lhe .lud^-'nL ; experijnemt wlthi 3.ppJlica.n;icn. 
of different learning theoritiS in. act. ... learning 



;itu.ation3 - 



'Wli'ile each strategy- thus hat; four foe 
group, and culture^, they all convsrg. 
tating tht: acquisition of new kncvle.: 
attitudes by teacL-irs of adults, '^hv 
self-testing devic.js based cv u\itial 
objecrives. A fir.al, fifth r.iLegy 
-size and dr.iw together the Z.ti.i ~ ning v 
preceding fjur strategies. 



the person., J^iau^Tniug^ tht 
n the major pre::-! em of facili - 
.:, new skills, • r-el=?.vanr 
strategy sect ioni al-so inclut^ 

defined, liKiLta-ii L eavmin^ 
;\ evaluation Srirvus i.o syncne- 
.periences and^ ciis^^-^w'^r les ^n z ne 



The core module is devoted to cultur:^! ideas and contcepts cILarifyinz 
the Tole of educators in today ' society from various poijit£:= of wiew. 
For example, the teachers and teachi-ig tasks are seen in ' ^eir cm!- 
tural contexts; ethnocencrisn ^3 studied in proper peri^: - ive, ^com— 
munication across cultural ^^oundar ie:f is analyzed, issitiiii .lud probl^ems 
of education in a society of ethnic cLi-j Terences are scrurr.' 'vi^ed , 

The supportive additional modules arc based on applied .:j..i...iivioral 
sciences and on current ideas in teacher education, bur iix:.-erwoven 
into each of their, are reflection.^ on cultural and ethruLc ijirnniicatiorLi^ 
of teaching today. 'The conL . t f t]:ie ^:;^'ries is b^et^z iU.i^-'rrate:d b;- 
the titles of tihese satellite:; mio> wic. 



The Ethnic-Cultural Base fo: Te-:;^'!-.'r Educatior 
Human Relations for Adult Kciuca-i.-n Tochers 
The Psychology of the Adult Learn*^ r 
Educational Support Systems 

The Learning Environment and thu Teacher as Arc; 
Teaching Strategies and Tuzimlquu ; 
Educational Materials anJ TechnoL'^;v 



^:.r:r'=: mcodul e) 



llie content and methodology 
plines : psychology , sociolo 
tion, education. A case in 
gies and Techniques , current 
s'etting by the author, Per < 



Materials , 
are used in 



A handbook and 
the training.' 



i* a raodul ■ are drawn iroTr. 
y » anthro-iolc gy , lear-nin^.-r 
jint is tiie. r:iodule on Te:;^ 
/ being t^i5ted in a ^:r,id.ja 
Stensland, at Teache:t*j 



i^L'verai diisci- 

communica- 
..Ing Stra:te- 
seminan* 



h. iidouts, n^iw being tesT:^ anu Tevised,, 



Time . Designed to be imp^eitr^nted in a regular 'course ot ii school: 
year, the modules are divider: into un.its fitted to Che t:±nne sectCDXS, 
or to two school terms. Ava^abilitv and schiiduties i^I iirr^service 
teachers will narurally determine how the modtiJ-e seriies nssiy be dis- 
tributed over one or two school years. / 
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3 . EVALUATION 

The present, Cestiric is being carried out in a seminar of graduate 
students in adult education. The participants do field studies and 
interviews outside classroom hours and work continuously in class in 
teams of two or in connnittees. Thus self-study (at home) is combined 
with individual inquiry (in the field) and with testing the relevance 
and effectiveness of the module itself (in peer groups in the seminar). 
The present experiment is expected to result in further, refinement and 
enrichment of the module, through collaboration of practicing adult 
educators pursuing their continuing professional learning goals. 



4 . ADDRESS 

Ur. Per Stensland 

Department of Higher and Adult Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, NY- 10027 



A Telelesson Teacher Education Series * . 

Basic Education: Teaching the Adult* 

1. PROGRAM IDENTIFICATION/OBJECTIVES 

This instructional television series for training teachers of adult 
basic education was prepared by the Maryland State Department of 
Education, Division of Instructional Television. The general aim of 
'th^i series .is to increase the students' professional competence through 
development of their knowledge and understanding of current practices 
in the field of adult basic education. 

The specific objectives are to enable the viewer-teachp.r to: ' 

Identify characteristics of a typical ABE learner, 
physiological principles that affect him, and techniques 
used for coping with each characteristic and principle 

"■ . ■ V ' 

Describe the steps in active learning, sources from which* 
needs are identified, and tools for effective -communication 
with the ABE learner 

Name and describe the activities a teacher/planner needs 
to consider in designing c_gntGnt for an ABE program 

l-bc-t'he'''c6nditions for creating a good learning climate ^ 



Administer and evaluate an individual informal reading 
inventory 



*Ms. Sandra Gruetter, *ABE/TV Project Coordinator, supplied information 
about the program. ~ 
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Describe steps in developing a language experience story 
and sources for material for developing basic reading "skills 
with the new adult reader 



Demonstrate^ the ability to teach word attack and comprehension ' 
skills with adults 

Demonstrate the ability to select appropriate reading material - 
related to students* needs and evaluate student progress 

Demonstrate to the satisfaction of the instructors the ability 
to integrate the knowledge cf reading skills materials with 
mathematics and/or subject-related areas in A3E programs 

Identify a) community resources and media that are helpful 
in recruitment and follow-up of ABE learners, and b) the rolelof 
the paraprofessiohal and volunteer in ABE 

Demonstrate a response for guiding selected ABE learners 
with special problems or concerns j^reviews case studies) 

Demonstrate selected methods and techniques for worlcing 
with ABE learners 

Identify national demographic and legislative factors 
relevant to the ABE programs 



2, APPROACH 

Training . The course consists of thirty half-hour lessons on videptap 
offering classroom demonstrations, interviews with adult basic educa- 
tion students ,* and discussions with national authorities in adult 
education. ^' 

A manual complements the media package and is used in conjunction with 
readings, individualized learning activities, and research on, contem- 
porary problems. This total approach is accomplished through the 
guidance of a learning facilitator in a seminar class. 

The content and scope of the course includes: 
A 

An overview of the background of the A3E learner 
Characteristics and their implications 

Physiological, psychological, and sociological principles 

Understanding and designing the ABE program- 
Needs , interests , problems 
Activities for planning 
Conditions for setting learning climate 

Developitig the curriculum content 
Goals and behavioral objectives 

Diagnosis . . 

Reading Process: skills of perception, word recognition, 
comprehension, and self -selection 

Integrating communication, mathematics, vocational aiid 
subject-area concepts 

4Z 
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Using a variety of* methods, materials, and techniques 
Individualized and programmed instruction 
Selection and development of material 

Guiding Che learner 

Recruitment 'and retention 

Evaluation and measurement of progress 

•Considering other factors 

Legislation and demographic data 
Possible learning difficulties 

Materials . Videotapes and accompanying manual. Four basic texts are 
also required ... 

Time. The course is designed to cover forty-five clock hours or three 
lister credit hours, on the upper undergraduate or lower graduate 
level in accordance with the following structure: 

Telelessons -- 30 half-hour programs 
Seminars — 15 hours (approxlniate) 

Research — .15 hours (approximate) 

3. EVALUATION 

An evaluation form with a scale was used to assess the telelessons, 
Lnual lessons; isolated manual lesions, and ^^eir overall 
ness Individual items on th^ evajfeition form included the difficulty 
level the effectiveness of teacher**deinonstratidps and" guests presen- 
tatio;s, stude;t participation, and visuals OtVer items covered the „ 
appropriateness of the content, identification </r training needs, and 
improvement and organization og the manual. 

Approximately seventy adult educators ^living .within the reception area 
^ r ChaTnel 67 were selected to critique the pilot "^--^f 
Teaching the Adult." l^he critiquing population ranged in education 
. from those with bachelor's degrees to those with doctorates^A s^^ilar 
span of experience in adult basic education, was revealed; from relative 
newcomers to persons in the field since iL^> inception. 

Manv types of adult education employment areas werer^resented by: 
Tori incentive programs, adult counseling, specialists in adult contin- 
uing education, Tef Cher Corps project, the very youig (parent educa 
tion), undergraduate and graduate students in 

programs, correctional institutions, college proi/ssots, f^^^ educa 
tion staff development regional personnel. Opportunities Industrial- 
ization center of Baltimore, Inc., public school adult education, and 
hospitals . ■ , 

Participants in the evaluation were asked to view each telelesson. 
Sad the accompanying manual lessons, and 't^-f^f^l^ J^^l^l^ll 
evaluation form. During the spring term of 1^75, the series was 
evaluated at selected colleges and universities planning to utilize 
thfe telelessons and the instructor's manual in conjunction with and 
.supplemented by curriculum designed for credit courses. About 600 
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students were expected to be involved in twenty-eight institutions/ 

The series was available for open circuit broadcast in the fall jbf 
1975. ' / .. 



4. ADDRESS 

I4s . Sandra Gruetter . 
ABE/TV Project " / 

Adult Education Section ^ ^ / 

Maryland State Department of Education ^ / 

PO Box 8717 — BWI Airport ' 

Baltimore, MD 212A0 ^ 
Telephone: 301-796-8300 x^37 . 

A 
/ 

Problem-Solving and Peer-Instruction Andragogy* 
1. PROGRAM IDENTIFICATION/OBJECTIVES 

The Human Resources' Research Organization (HumRRO), Carmel, California 
under contract wit^h the U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Occupa- 
tional and Adult -Education, is developing a problem-solving andragogy, 
and applying a {/eer-instructional technique for adult educators. 

> ■ . ■ ■ , 'x^ . 

The HumRRO strategy for instructing teachers of adults is to provide 
well-conceived examples of both techniques, together with an explicit 
teaching manual for each. All materials are made generally available 
to adult teachers. 



2, APPROACH ; . . 

In developing a problem-solving andragogy , Dr. Richard Suchman largely 
distinguishes among teaching for recall, problem-solving, and inquiry, 
according to the following areas of responsibility for selection of 
ends and means: ^ / 

Locus of. Responsibility 
for Selection of : 

Techniques Ends ^ Means 

Training Teacher Teacher 

Problem-Solving / Teacher Learner- 

Inquiry Learner Learner 



*Dr . Richard Suchman Snd Dr. Hilton Bialek provided injEormation about 
this program, . 



/ 
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He specifies that instruction in problem-solving must include: 



1. A clearly defined, goal 

2. Available resources by which phe goal can be reached 

3. A criterion by which it is possible to determine 
when the goal is reached 

A. Help in learning the strategies necessary for 
reaching the goal, such help to stop short of 
deciding for the .learner that he or she has 
reached the goals 

Suchman u^es a problem-solving simulation of the purchase of a second- 
hand vehicle to illustrate the technique for adults. This simulation 
contains all of Suchman 's essential elements. The goal is to purchase 
a second-hAnd car .most likely to offer best service at least cost. 
Resources are provided permitting estimates of purchase and maintenance 
costs as well as of likely car performance if the student pushes avail- 
able tests to the utmost.^ The criterion for reaching the goal is to 
find the optimum combination of performance and costs. 

Help in planning decision-making strategies is given through sets of 
so-called information cards. For earlier problems the cards contain 
abundant, non-dissonant f reliable dc.ta - Progressively, however, they 
leave data out, become more dissonant, and include information from 
unreliable sources. Through this process the students are Expected to 
discover the basic elements of decision-nuking^ and to learn how to 
collect and interpret necessary information. 

In problem-solving the teacher *s role shifts from providing irfformation 
to posing problems that call for information-gathering and decision- 
making strategies. 1' The students discover through simula'ted problems ♦ 
that good decisions require access to relevant information, the 
weighing of dissonant evidence, and evaluation of data in terms of the 
source. ;\ 

1 ^ ' 

To^develop a peer-instructional andragogy, Dr. Hilton Bialek breaks 
down the learning tasks, into modules, each with its own mastery or . 
performance criteria, k s\udent must master the module before instruc- 
ting others. The formal sequence is illustrated at the top of the 
following page. - / 

He suggests that peer-instruction seems most appropriate when: 

* - - „ 

1. The tasks are relatively specific, rather finely 
differentiated, and have directly measureable and 
observable outcomes ♦ i 

2. There are enough students to enable peer-pairs to 
form and reform or else there is a large enough 
input to allow a steady flow of new 'students 
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Peer Instructor 



Student 



Perform task 
with other 
students 



Instruct and 
supervise 
new students 



Test new 
students 




yes 



Enter learning 
Environment 



(n+1) module 



Watch students 
and peer 
instructor 
perform task 



Do task under 
supervision of 
, peer instructor 



Tested by peer 
instructor 




yes 
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Selection of Teachers . The program has not reached th^ point where 
it is operational in the field. It l,s now being developed and 
tested. 

Training .' Training will proceed in line with the two techniques 
being formulated with emphasis on peer-instruction. 

Materials . Two teacher's manuals are in process, one on use of 
the Suchman simulation, and another on how to replicate the 
illustration of a survival skill to ABE students. In addition, a . 
report will be issued on (a)^;the limits of reading skill below which 
problem-solving .teaching of adults becomes impractical, and (b) the 
possibilities for generalization of problem-solving andragogy both 

the understanding of the problem-solving structure itself and to 
the development of inquiry. , ^* 

Time". The time required for training ""has not yet been determined. 



3 . EVALUATION 

A formative evaluation is in progress of both the simulation method 
of teaching how to purchase a second-hand automobile., and of the 
illustration of peer-instruction of a survival skill to AEi: students. 



4. ADDRESS 

Dr. Richard Suchman 

Human Resources Research Organ! itior 
27857 Berwich Drive. 
Carmel, CA 93921 



Louisiana Adult Education Staff Developmental Project* 
ll IDENTIFICATION/OBJECTIVES 

The Louisiana State Department of Education has instituted a 
multiphased staff development program with impact on a majority, 
of Louisiana adult educators. The most immediate need was to provide 
basic'.;training experience to the overwhelming number of adult 
teachers who had never received any formal training. In addition, 
the' State. Department of Education sought a teacher training program 
designed to reduce the high illiteracy rate in the state, where 
the average Illiterate is about sixty years of age. 



'^Dr. Robert Boyet, Louisiana .State Department of Education, Robert 
Arcenaux, Lafayette Parish Adult Education Program, Dr. Roland 
" Broussard, University of Southwestern Louisiana, and Paul Breaux, 
Acadiana Educational Media, Inc., provided info^^mation abciit this 
Program. 
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2. APPROACH 



Short-term, intensive, cohesive experiences in the form of workshops 
were designed for teachers at a state university. 

Selection of Sites and Teachers . Three-hundred of the state's 729 
adult educators who had never attended an adult education workshop 
were selected for training. They were formed into four 75-person 
groups; each group attended a one-week workshop at the University 
of Southwesterrf Louisiana in. the summer of 1972. In 1973 similar 
workshops were cpniiu'cced for 269 teachers. 

Training . The week's experiences included instruction in: 
"I ' ■ . 

' A . ■ ■ 

I. Introduction po the program of adult education in Louisiana 



II. Awareness of the undereducated adult and implications for 
the teacher 

III. Developing beKavioral objectives for adalt learners 

IV. Ind vidualizek prescriptive instruction using what resoirrces 
you iiave .,on hand; 

" 't 

A. Beginning level 

B. Intermediate level 

C. Advanced ;[levei 

■\ ■ ■ ^ 

V. Teacher preparation 

VI. Innovative programs of specia- iriterest to adult educati^on 
personnel, partidularly the concept of the community school 
and the adult learning center 



VII. Problems of major interest- to adult education personnel 

ll I 

VIII. Adapting the carjeer education concept to adult education 

The workshop consisced j of large- and small-group instruction; multi- 



media presentations 



were liberally used. Specific objectives were 



shared with students at the beginning of units; pre- and_ post- 
testing took place; individualized prescriptive instruction vas"^- 
employed when possible; seVeral social sessions for rapping with 
staf*f were sprinklec into the workshop. 

/ . . ■ "' 

Materials . A training manual was developed for the workshops: 

Louisiana Adult Edndacipn Staff Development Project Training Manual : 



A Basic , , rt-Term Introductory Training Program for Adult Education 
Personnx' i in Louisiana. 



Time. One-week workshops were conducted for one unit of credit. 



3. EVALUATION 

The individually pri 
workshop provided 
.to student concerns 



escribed instruction and residential nature of th 
context for expression and formative reaction 
during the program. Pre- and post-tests 



) 
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indicated considerable gains in the several units. Opinions formalli 
collected at the conclusion of the sessions recorded students' general 
comments. They expressed widespread appreciation that the workshop 
\ had not only awakened them to a new era in adult education but had 
\ also empowered them to function effectively in it, 
\ ' • • • - 

A. ADDRESS 

Dr. Robert W. Boyet 
Staff Development Specialist 
Bureau of Adult and Community Education 
State of Louisiana 
Department of Education 
P.O. BOX 44064 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804 ' • 



Student Assessment and Evaluation Program* 



1. PROGRAM ide:;tification/objectives 1 

The Bassett Unified School District is a political subdirvision of 
Los Angeles County, California. The School District presently 
embraces a relatively stable population of approximately 28,000 
people. About half the citizens of the school district are Mexican- 
American. 

The Ajdult School of the Bassett Unified School District -presently has 
an average daily attendance (ADA) of about 1,500, making it one of 
the larger enrollments in California associated with a single high 
schooE in a single school district. One ADA unit is ejjuivalent to 
525 instructional hours. Approximately 10% of the present ADA is 
assockated with enrollment in English as a Second Language, the 
area for which the innovative Student Assessment and Evaluation 
Program in Adult Basic Education was devised. 



Engli: 
level; 

is of 

Pi or 



h as a Second Language at Bassett is organized into thtee 

Instruction in oral and written communication and reading 
ered at all three levels. 



to this project, only the Wide-Range Achievement Test and the 
Test cif Adult Basic, Education were available for student and program 
assessment. Neither of these tests was criterion-referenced to the 
three levels of ESL instruction at Bassett. They were used largely, 
to cei tify literacy, not to aid student and teacher in the learning 
and t4aching processes. 

The Bassett Adult School meets adult students at many levels of 
readirg and communication skills. Bassett finds, as do all adult 
schools, that students advance in non-uniform spurts with highly 
variable ranges. and rates. To meet these differences Bassett 



*Mr. terry W.NKrauss, Principal, Bassett Adult School, provided 
information abo\it this program. 
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introduced a procedure that. would 1) broadly assess ESL applicants' 
reading and communication skills, 2) be sufficiently diagnostic 
to improve initial student placement in conjundxion with teacher and » 
counselor judgments, 3) provide criteribn-refrrrrenced means by which 
student and teacher can mutually decarmine maszery of the three 
basic .skills at the three levels, an^\ 4) inform teacher judgments 
about curricular areas in which imptovement holds most promise of 
payoffs.' \ 

\ * 
2. APPROACH , - \ 

At a series of staff meetings in 1972, administrators, teachers, 
teacher aides, and counselors involved with instruction in English 
as a Second Language (ESL) agreed that a hierarchy of reading and - 
communication skills, is presumed in the three leyels of the ESL • 
sequence. The three levels were therefore structured and assessed 
with instruments referenced to basic elements of toe Structure in 
order to give both student and teacher a picture of Nwhat the student 
knew in relation to what he or she was expected to master. 

Four assessment instruments have been provided. One oci. these 

instruments is a broad-based pre-test used in a screeniid^ fashion 

to aid in the basically judgmental initial placement of a . student 

at I|fevel I, II, or III. This screening test consists of -both oral 

and written parts. Testing is done by bilingual teacher aides 

who create the necessary rapport and assess student responses. Staff 

have agreed uport criterion levels of oral and wi>itten communication 

skills indicative of initial placement at one of the three levels. 

In the case of oral skills, a further distinction is made between 

an A and B section of Level I; those who answer fewer than seven \ 

basic questions out of sixteen are placed in section A while the 

remainder are assigned to section B provided that some, hut noC rmore 

than seven, written questions are also answered carte* l:ly. 

A mastery test has. been devised for =ach of the three levels. A£ 
Level I the mastery test consists of a sectir^n of questions presented 
and . answered prally in English. Next,' recorded passages' are hesard 
and a series of simple English questions are read, to which "Ye«;"' 
or "No" replies are given. The listening comprehension test is 
followed by a somewhat parallel reading comprehension test requiring ^ 
^written responses. Finally, correct grammatical forms must be 
identified and copied. 

The Level. I mastery test, as all the mastery tests, is administered 
on site with considerable effort devoted to helping the student adopt 
a f-amiliar and relaxed approach. Students are expec^ted to complete 
each mastery test within an hour. 

The Level II mastery test has a structure parallel to the Level I 
mastery test. Oral communication is first tested by soliciting 
answers to questions directed at* depicted persons and actions. Recorded 
spelling and grammatical tasks are included in the listening 
comprehension test, the reading section tests for grammatical 
construction, sentence construction, and reading comprehension. 
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The Level III mastery tesL continues the basic structure og its 
counterparts. The oral test incorporates the task of constructing 
sentences from partially selected sets of words. Expansion of 
vocabulary and grammar is sought in Che written and reading test. 
The composition task is enlarged to embrace writing a paragraph. 

The screening instrument is administered upon applicatipn, and in 
conjunncion with other judgments, is used to start the student at a 
level appropriate to his prior development of English skills. - / 

With teacher approval, students may sit for a Level I, II, or III 
mastery test after 8, 12, and/or 18 w-eks 'of instruction at a level. 
The teacher recommendation, test technician and counselor assessment, 
and student mastery are all incorporated into the ultimate judgment 
to permit the student to move to a next higher level or to continue • 
in his or her present level. 

Should a student fail one. mastery test, , his or her j ust -<:ompleted 
mastery test is used as diagnostic information to individualize the 
student's subsequent instruction still further. A low ratio of 
students to teachers, teacher aides, and programmed instructional 
materials provide the manpower and materials needed for such 
intensified, individualized -treatiifent. » • ^ 

Selectio n of Teacherij . All teachers in this ESL program are bilingual 
in English and Spanish. Bilingualism helps the student and teacher 
to harmonize feelings and meaning in r-e acquisition as an adult 
of a non-native Congue." In addi' Lor. ^ teachers require supplemental 
experiences to qualify, and have .eer. • .. K^d because they demonstrate 
capability not just to teach but to communir:.- te at gut levels. 

Training. All ESL tr '.•:^hers participated in dtveloping the assessment 
instruments and procedure. This insured that teachers^ 1) understood 
the needed hierarchies, 2) judged the tests to be adequate criteria 
of needed performances, and 3) accepted and used the procedure. 

Materials . A manual in the form of a report outlines the program: 
Stu dent Assessment ana Evaluation in Adu lt Basic Education, with 
"^-title. The Bassett Unified Sch ool District Plan. There is also 
a slide and tape presentation. 
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Time. Adult teachers ^t Bassett continue to discuss and revise the 
procedure during in-service workshops which meet once a month on a 
Saturday. In addition to individual mastery test results, results 
f^r groups as a whole ai'e also discussed in order to ^nvent methods 
which are likely to result in better resource use. 

3. ^ EVALUATION " ' ' 

Evaluation took place in teacher workshops while the instruments ani 
procedures were under construction and continued until- the program 
was adapted and initiated. 

A. ADDRESS 

Mr. Terry W. Kirauss 
Principal 

Bassett Adult School 
904 N. Willow Avenue 
La Puente, California 
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SELECTED PROGRAMS AT A GLANCE 



PROGRAMS 


OBJECTIVES 


TEACHER SELECTION 


TRAINING 


MATERIALS 


>TIME 


EVALUATION 


Apperception- 
Interaction 
Method 


To learn the process 
of teaching auu 
materials development 
to teach coping skills 


Demonstration 


Teaching- 
Writing 
Workshop , 
Problem-^ 
Inquiry 


Photograph 

story 

pamphlets 


32 hr. 

series 


Based on ob- 
servation ar 
actual steps 
students tal< 
to Improve 
coping skill 


Teacher-Tutor 
Pair 

"A 


.To develop a model 
tutoring program for 
ESL 


Based on positive 
attitudes and 
understanding 
evidenced by 
questionnaire 


Readings, 
discussions, 
observations 
and editing/ 
adapting 
written plans 


Handbook 


2 hrs. 
a week 


Self- 
ass essmeitt 
and by 
tutors/ 
students. 


Culturally- 
Nj Oriented 
Teacher- 
Education 
Modules 


Improved teaching 
effectiveness thru 
increased' cultural 
awareness and 
ethnic understanding 


University 
students 


Readings , 
self-analysis, 
and field 
observations 


Handbook^^ 
and hand- 
outs 


A regular 
course in 
a school 
year, — 
2 terms 

\ 


Testing rel< 
vance. and ei 
f ectiveness 
in peer — - 
groups, in a 
seminar 


Telelesson 
^'^eacher 
Education 
Series'" 


To increase basic 
competence as adult 
educators 


Upper under- 
graduate and 
lower graduate 
students 
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Videotape 

offerings, 

readings, 

individualized 

learning 

activities and 

research of 

contemporary 

problems 


Videotape 
and manual 
and 4 
texfy 


A5 hrs. 

one 

semester 


\pilot-teste< 
through se- 
lect audieni 
on local 
telev^ion, 
and final 
product . V 
tested at^ 
colleges an 
universitie 
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PROGRAM 


OBJECTIVES 


TEACHER SELECTION 


TRAINING ^ 


tATERIALS ■ 


TIME 


EVALUATION 7^: 


ProbleniT 
Solving and 


To provide well 
worked out ex- 


None specified 


Simulation 


Two 

manuals 


Not 
yet 
set 


In process 


Peer- 


amples in 










I nstruction 
Andragogy 


.problem- 
r olving and 
p2er- 

instruction 










i 


Louisiana 
Adult 
Education 
Staff 

Development 
Project 


To provide 
basic training 
experience to 
adult teachers 
with no formal 
training 


Based on no 
previous 

attemdance s-t ^ 
adult edincaniim 
worksiiops 


Small-group 
instruction 
and multi-. 
media presen- 
tation s 


Manual 


One 
week 


Pre-[ and post- 
tests and - 
participants' \ 
opinions 


Student 

Assessment 

and 

Evaluation 
Program 


To develop 
instruments to 
assess level of 
. ESL students 


■ : 

Bilingual 
English and 
Spanish 
teachers winh 
ability to 
communicate at 
gut level 


Development 
of assessment 
instruments 
and' procedures 


Manual 
and 

slide/ 
tape 


Initial 
workshop 
plus" in- 
service 
once a 
month ' 


Instrxjments ' '[ 
evaluated in 
teacher^ 
workshops 
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Final Suggestions on How to Develop A Program 



Several' options are available in planning a program to train teachers 
of adults. First, an existing model or program may be followed when 
the teachers to be trained will work with the same kind of learners 
in similar circumstances as those for whom the original model or 
program was devised. 

Where such an approach is not feasible, another option is to 
select elements from veral models or programs and develop one that 
will answer the speciiic needs of the teachers to be trained. Any 
"such program, to be effective, should include several common 
components from models and programs cited in this report. Tliese 
components are: 

*A needs assessment. Specifically, there must be a determination 
made of what competencies the teachers ought to have, what 
competencies they already possess, and what competencies they 
should acquire. In arriving at the needs of teachers, the 
trainees ought to be included in the determination together 
with the program administrators and others- One or another of 
the lists of teacher competencies noted earlier- in this report 
might be used as a starting point. 

*Clearly defined objectives. 

*A specific group of^xlearners . The training ought to be oriented 
in such a way that the t^iacher trainees will focus on a definite 
group of learners with'whom they will work. 

*Time . The most common schedule of in-service teacher training 

includes an initial concentrated period of training, followed 

by a weekly follow-up session extended over six months to one 

year. 
I 1 

^Techniques. Most' of the programs use a participatory technique 
which involves the trainees directly in the development of 
materials, simulations, discussions, and demonstrations. 

^Evaluation. All- the programs have some kind of evaluation, 
both at the end of the program and as an on-going process 
throughout the ti^aining. The on-going evaluation (sometimes 
called formative evaluation^ allows changes to be made during 
the training as they become necessary. The trainees also 
participate in the evaluation through self-assessment. 

One final observation must be. made. It concerns cost. .Throughout 
this report cost has remained unmeritioned, not because it is. of 
little matter, /But because it is impossible to assign meaningful 
estimates to the programs selected for inclusion. These programs 
-are mostly experimental or developmental and do not reflect truo 
expenses of repeating such programs. Furthermore, most of these 
programs do 'not have final cost breakdowns available at this time. 
To give partial figures would be misleading. Besides, costs of a 
training program are relative, depending on such factors as |:he 
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numbers of teachers and the kind of institution sponsoring the 
training program. 

A report of this type cannot do more than present models, describe 
more-or-less exemplary programs, point out some of the elements that 
O'lght to be included in a training program, and suggest approaches. 
It would be totally unrealistic for such a report to try to provide 
a "cook book" manual. 

A "cook book" for training teachers o^ adults would have to be 
several "cooJ<. books" — one for every different kind of adult 
learning situation. In^addition, the "cook books" would require many 
"ifs" to provide for the innumerable variables one might expect to 
encounter in any specific situation. 

In any event, a training program must be tailored on the local level 
to tit the needs of both individual teachers and institutions. 
Su h a result is normally best achieved by working from a generic 
mriel or a definite program with adaptations. 

This report has presented a vide selection of models and programs. 
These options can furnish the initial direction required to plan and 
conduct an effective program to train teachers of adults. 
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TEACHER-AIDE TRAINING 

This report address^id itself to the training of teachers of adults. 
In a sense, this is a limitation that does not reflect reality 
fully, because many educational and training programs are using aides 
to supplement and complement regular teachers. 

A training program, according to the literature and experience of 
directors'^of adult education programs, ought to include a component 
on how to work with -aides. In addition, training for aides ought to 
be incorporated into the teacher training program. 

Paraprofessional aides, employed as adjuncts to 

teachers and programs, have become widely used 

and accepted in education at all levels. It wasn't 

the intent of this survey to ascertain whether 

aides are needed or what kinds of services they 

should perform. These qualifications have been 

established by others. It was knovra that aides 

in ABE were being employed in increasing numbers, 

and were in fact, recognized for making significant 

contributions to instr uction . . . It appears that 

the way aides were used in Missouri closely 

paralleled their use nationally. Approximately 

one-fourth were co-teachers (mostly), roughly 

one-third tutored individual Students, while be^ 

tween' 25-30 percent were engaged in non-teaching 

tasks. Approximately ten percent were used in 

other ways including a combination of the three 

above: recruiting, babysitting, and registering 

students. (41) - i 

More than two out of three teachers, both nationally and in Missouri, 
felt aides were "very important." (42) 

At present "many training programs for aides are inadequate because 
tn-y tend to establish a single model for aide performance when there 
is a great variety in teacher styles requiring different mixes of 
roles in the art of paraprof essionals. Paraprofessionals should be 
trained as jacks-of-all-trades to assume' f lexibility . . . the system 
should provide for upward mobility by which paraprofessionals can 
aspire to work to become qualified ABE teachers. There should also 
be provision for salary increments and other incentives for those 
who wish to remain aides and prove to be valuable in these 
positions." (43) 
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Appendix A 
Priority Order of Statements 
Describing ABE Teacher Competency 



i 



50 

6 i 



ERIC 



1 

flank 
Order 


Trng. 
Needs 


An ABE Teacher should be able to; 


Category 




' Curr. 


A.E. 


Lrnr . 


I. P. 


1 




sunmarize and review the main points of a lesson or demonstration 








X 


3 
3 




determine the difTiculty, validity^ and reliability of teacher-made tests 








X 




maintain dis>^.ipline in the cla^^sroom 








X 


3 




develop a climate that vill encour- e learners to participate 








X 


6 




use classrooms and other settings which provide for a comfortable 
learning environment 








X 


6 


+ 


maintain interest of students in classroom activities 








X 


6 




adjust rate of instruction to the learners' rate of progress 









X 


•8 


+ 


■select curriculum which vill develop all levels of reading comprehension 


X 








9 - 


+ 


use practical arithmetic skills to illustrate mathematical concepts when 
i planning instructional activities 








X 


12 , 


* 


identify potential talents of learners 






X 






X 


i recognize the value sysc^em of learners to be appropriate for the 
epvironment in which they live 






X 




12 




use appropriate methods and materials to remedy deficiencies in 
mathemat i cs 




i 




X 


\ 







* greatest training need (.05 level of significance) 
+ secondary training need (.10 level of significance) 
// "overtrained" - training has been more than adequate 



Curr. - Curriculum ^< 
A.E. .= Scope and Goal of Adult Education 
Lrnr. - ABE Learner 
I. P. = Instructional Process 
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ERIC 



RaLk 
Orjder 



/ 

12 

/ 

■ I 

?12 



15.5 



15.5 



17 



19 

19 
19 



2A 
2A 
2A 
2A 



Trng. 
Needs 



An ABE Teacher should be able Co: 



select curriculum which will aid learners in developing awareness of 
their own and others' feelings, concerns, and opinions 

select curriculum which will promote development of the learners' 
reading vocabulary^ ^ 



Category, 



Curr. 



select curriculum which integrates reading comprehension and vocabulary' 
dev^ilopment with each content area 

design an instructional plan based on results of diagnostic tests 



apply basic principles of adult learning to instructional situations . 



select curriculum which will aid the learners in developing an 
interest in reading 

use appropriate methods and materials for teaching mathematics 
communicate effectively with learners 



use techniques to facilitate recall 

determine those principles of learning which apply to aduJ.ts 
select reading curriculum according to logical order 

select those components or a subject area which are essential to learners 



A.E. Lrnr. I>P. 



X 
X 



* greatest training need: (.05 level of significance) 
+ secondary training need (.10 level of significance) 
/; "overtrained" - training has been more than adequate 
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Curr. = Curriculum 

A.E. = Scope and Goal of Adult Education. 

Lrnr. = ABE Learner j 

I. P. = Instructional Process ^ | 



EKLC 



Rank 
Order 



2A 
2A 
24 



30 
30 
30 

30 
30 



37.5 

37.5 

37.5 
37.5 



Trng. 

Needs 



+ 



An ABE Teacher should be able to: 



reinforce positive attitudes toward learning 

provide' continuous feedback to learners on their educational progress 

devise instructional strategies that will develop within the learners a 
sense of confidence 



function in a team teaching situation 
participate in the process of program evaluation 

provide practical activities for learners which reinforce classroom 
instruction 

establish a basis for mutual respect with learners 
develop effective working relationships with learners 



select materials and activities which promote learning about practical 
government 

interpret the adult basic education program to other teachers and 
the community 

plan, independent study with learners 

differentiate between teaching children and teaching adulr.s 



Category 
Curr. A.E. Lrnr. I.P» 



* greatest training need (.05 level of significance) 
+ secondary training need (-10 level of significance) 
// "overtrained" - training has been more than adequate 
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X 
X 



X 
X 



Curr. - Curriculum 

A.E. - Scope and Goal of Adult Education 

Lrnr. - ABE Learner 

I. P. - Instructional Process 



EKLC 



Rank 
Order 


t 

Trng. i 

Need 1 


An AJ^t Teacher should be able to; 


Category 


Cur r . 1 


A.E. 


Lrnr. 1 X.P.. 


37.5 




recognize the potentiality for growth in learners 




X 






37.5 




select instructional materials vhich relate to the background 
of the learners ^ 








X 


37,5 




place learners at their instructional level 








X 


37,5 




operate duplicating equipment and instructional hardware 


! 






X 


37,5 




relate instructional content to the life of learners ^ 








X ■ 


37,5 




participate in the process of evaluating one's own teaching effectiveness 








X 






nOXE: STATEMENTS AEOVE THIS LINE ARE RANKED IN THE TOP QUARTILE (25%) 




! 
i 




- >3.5 . 




'select mathematic concepts according to logical order 










43.5 




demonstrate belief in innovation and experimentation by willingness 
to try new approaches in the classroom 




X 


— ■ — - — v " 




52 




detertnine reasons for low self-concept of learners 






X 




52 




gather information concerning psychological problems of the learners 






X 




52 




recognize symptoms of physical deficiencies such as vision and hearing 
j anomalies that may be related to reading disabilities 








X 



* greatest training need (.05 level of significance) 
+ secondary training need (.10 level of significance) 
// "overtrained" - training has been more than adequate 



^ ^ Curr. = Curriculum 

y^Ty A.E. * Scope and Goal of Adult Education 

Lrnr. = ABE Learner 

I, P. = Instructional Process 



ERIC 



Rank » Trng. 
Order ^ Need 



An ABE Teacher should be able co: 



52 

52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 

52 
52 

52 
52 



+ 
+ 



plan instructional activities which bring resources of the ccramiunity 
to bear on needs of learners 

use programmed and self -directed instructional materials 

* t 

relate classroom -activities to the job experiences of learners 
select curriculum vhich will develop oral language skills 
include concepts of modern math when selticting curriculum 
diagnose, learners' basic reading skills 
diagnose learners* basic mathematical skills 

refer learners to community agencies for specific social, educational, 
and training needs 

administer informal reading inventories 

construct informal tests and measurement techniques to evaluate 
learners^ achievements 

use a system to keep records of learners* progress 
select curriculum which will develop word attack skills 



Category 



Curr. I A.E. ( Lrnr, I X»P 



X 
X 



* greatest training need (.05 level of significance) 
+ secondary training need (.10 level of significance) 
// "overtrained" - training has been more than adequate 



Curr. = Curriculum 

A.E* = ^cope and Goal of Adult Education 

Lrnr- = ABE Learner 

i: P. = Instructional Process 
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ERIC 



Rank 
Order 



i 



64.5 • 

64 . 5 

64 , 5 
64.5 
64.5 
64.5 
64.5 

I 64.5 

1 

I 64.5 
64 . 5 



73.5 
73.5 



.VBE Teacher should be able to: 



♦ Category' 

'Cu r r . I A.E. rLrnr .^ I .P . 



select curriculum according to appropriate sequence, continuity, ana 
integration 

select curriculUiTi which provides for the development o 1' liberal 
education for the learners 

use knovledi;e of adult developnental characteristics to select curriculum 
identifv the learners' interests and levels of aspiration 
ladjust teaching to acconiniodate individual and group characteristics 
apply criteria for the selection and evaluation of instructional materials 
adjust program to respond to the changing needs of the learner 
maintain a clean, orderly classroom 

apply knowledge of materials and procedures gained froQ other teachers 
use appropriate materials and metiiods for specified reading deficiencies 



describe the learning ciiaracteristics of the adult 

demonstrate commitment to lifelong learning by partic ipat inp in continuing 
education activities 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



greatest training need (-OS level of significance) 
+ secondary training need (.10 level of significance) 
r "overtrained" - training has been more than adequate 



Curr. = Curriculum 

A.E. = Scope and Goal of* Adult Education 

LrnrV^ ABE Learner 

I. P. = Instructio^l Process 



EKLC 



Rank j Trng. 
Order 1 Need 



An ABE Teacher should be able to: 



C ategory 

' A.E. ' Lmr. i X.F"! 



73.5 
73.5 
73.5 
73.5 
73.5 

73.5 



8A.5 
8A.5 

8A.5 
8A.5 

'8A.5 
8A.5 

1 8A.5 



i 

i apply pertinent research 

1 

j use the services of local adult basic education advisory committees 
administer informal math inventories 

select materials and activities which promote learning about ecology 

integrate knowledge of reading skills, particular dialects, and 
reading problems with instructional materials 

apply principles of auritude and behavior c:..unge in the instructional 
process 



determine the modali :es) by which inoi-r. ..-^als learn most effectively 

identify new developments, recent recomnendations , and current issues in 
adult education 

assist learners who desire to assume new roles in society 
try novel and unique strategies in broadening horizons of learners 
evaluate instructional objectives 
differentiate between goals -and objectives 
guide and counsel learners 



X 

X 

X 
X 



* greatest training need (.05 level of significance) 
+ secondary training need (.10 level of significance) 
// "overtrained*- training has been more than adequate 



Curr. = Curriculum 

A.E. = Scope and Goal of Auult Educatlo 

Lrnr. = ABE Learner 

I.?. = Inscmctional Process 
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EKLC 



Rank 
Order 



84. 5 
8A.5 
8A.5 

84/5 

84.5 
84.5 
84.5 



98 
98 
98 

r 

98 
8 



Trng. 
Need 



An ABE Teacher shbJld be able to: 



interpret informal reading inventories 

interpret informal math inventories 

seleo.t materials and activities which develop study patterns 

adjust instruction to provide for the social, psychological, and 

physiological effects of aging 

give examples of concepts and ^principles 

interpret and use the results of standardized achievement tests 
identify the major' topics and concepts' of each subject he/she teaches 



NOTE r~ STATEMENTS ABOVE THIS LINE ARE ALSO ABOVt; THE MEAN /MEDIAN 



Curr . 



incorporate practical government into the curriculum 
identify and analyze terminal behaviors 
construct audio-virual materials 

select curriculum which will help learners control and adjust to change 
i incorporate health and nutrition objectives into the curriculum 
! use information from prof essional journals , organizations, and associations 



Category^ 



A.E. 



Lrnr . 



V 



* greatest training need (.05 level of significance) 
+ secondary training need (.10 leval of significance) 

# "overtrained" - training has been more than adequate 
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Curr. Curriculum 

A.E. « Scope and Goal of Adult Educate 

Lrnr. = ABE Learner 

I, P. = Instructional Process 



EKLC 



/ 



Rank 
Order 



98 

98 
98 
98 
98 

98 
98 



107 
107 
107 
.107 
107 



Trng. 

Need 



An ABE Teacher should be able to: 



use the services of state and local agencies responsible for adult 
basic education 

use techniques of public relations 

select materials and activities which promote consumer education 
operate a learning laboratory 

adjust the administration and interpretation of tests according to 
the behavioral characteristics of adults \ 

choose tests that yield necessary data on learners 

i ■ 

select materials and activities which promote the learners 
liberal education 



select curriculum which develops study patterns 

design activities, to develop prob lect-solvi ag' abilities within learners 

\ / 
lis- the major causes. of reading difficulties in adult learners 

coordinate and supervise classroom activiti!es 

use humor in the classroom :, / 



Category 



Curr, 



A.E. 



Lmr . 



i X 



* greatest training tieed (.05 level of significance) 
+ secondary training need (.10 level of significance) 
// "overtrained" - training has been more than adequate/ 



70 



X.P 



Curr. = Curriculum 

A.E. - Scope and Goal of Adult £ducatl( 

Lrnr. = ABE Learner 

I. P. = Instructional Process 



EKLC 



Rank 
Order 



112 

112 
112 

112 
112 



117.5 
117.5 
117.5 
117.5 
117.5 
117.5 



121 



Trng. 
Need 



An ABE Teacher should be able to: 



Curr ,] A.E. [Lmr 



differentiate between curriculum and instruction vhen selecting curriculum 
and developing instructional plans 

apply basic principles of group dynamics and leadership techniques 

use instructional materials which are congruent with specific 
curricuiar goals 

maintain current information concerning commercial instructional materials 
use appropriate methods and materials for teaching language arts 



identify causes of discrimination 

t 

use criterion-referenced evaluation instruments 

develop generalizations supported by facts 

use the language experience approach to teach reading 

determine modes and rates of instruction through diagnosis 

involve learners in the process of formulating instructional objectives 



analyze the impact of prior educational experiences upon learners 



Category 



* greatest training need (.05 level of significance) 
+ secondary training need (.10 level of significance) 
// "overtrained" - training has been more than adeqiiate 
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Curr. Curriculum 

A.E. -1 = Scope and_Goal of Adult Educati< 

Lrnr. =» ABE Learner 

I.P. = Instructional Process 



ERIC 



R.ank 
Order 


TrnE 1 
Need 


An ABE Teacher should be able^^o: 


7- 

Category 




Curr. 


A.E. 


l.rnr. 




126.5 




/ 

construct info ^1 readiag Invtnr.ories / ^ 








X 


126.5 




include the essential elements of the communication process (listening, 
speaking, reading , and writing) when selecting^o^rriculum 


X 




i 

1 




^26. 5 




select curriculum which emphasizes noteworthy /Current events 
apply theory to the process of program development 

collect information on the cultural and sbcial forces that influence 
the learners / 

V 


X 








126.5 






X 


x' 




126.5 










126.5 




write objectives in behavioral terms 








X 


126.5 




'/ 

construct profiles which reflect learners! attainment:, potential, 
and expectations; in reading' / 








X 


126.5 




write instructional materials / . ^ 








X 


126.5 




apply generalizations to specific situations . "'^'^ 








X 


126.5 


if 


explain what is individually prescribed InstxuGt-i^fiT"''"'^ 








X 


L36.5 


* 


Interpret the philosophic^-^base and current issues of adult education 
in relation to the. .various aspects of American society 




X 




i 


136.5 




aid the learner in obtaining employn^ent^ar on-the-job training 








! X 



* greatest training need (.05 level of /significance) 
+ secondary training need (.10 level , of significance) 
\\ "overtrained" - training has been more "^than adequate 



Curr. = Curriculum 

A.E. = Scope and Goal .of Adult Education 

Lrnr. = ABE Learner 

I.^P. = Instructional Process • 
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ERIC 



Rank. 
Order 


Need 


An ABE Teacher should be able to: 




Category 




1 ••• ■ - 


Curr. 


■A.E. 


Lrnr . 


I.P 


JL36.5 




interpret national, state, and loc^l objectives of adult basic education 




X 






136.5 




recognize the historic and contemporary approaches to literacy 




X 






136.5 




design instructional strategies to develop all levels of comprehension 
wit.hin the cognitive domain ' ' 








X 


136.5 




relate knowledge of economic and labor market information to the 
vocational interests of learners 








X 


136.5 




use mass media for educational purposes ■ 








X 


136.5 




apply synthetic and analytic word- learning methods as determined by 
diagnosis 








X 


136.5 




administer interest inventories ' ^ ^ 








X 


136.5 




adapt instructional activities for the physically handicapped 








X 


1A3.5 


// 


describe the relationship of adult basic education to adult education 




X 






1A3.5 




assess anxieties about learning that are specific to identifiable 
groups of learners 






X 






// 


recognize the similarities and differences between ' general and 
vocational education 




X 






1A3.5 ' 




make daily lesson plans ^ 








X 



* gi>caf5»t training need (.(^5 level of significance) 
: + seCondaryV training need (.10 level of significance) 
// ''overtrainfed" - training has been more: than adequate 
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Curr. = Curriculum 

A.E. Scope and Goal of Adult Educatioi 

Lrnr. = ABE Learner 

I.P. .= Instructional Process 



ERIC 



Rank 
Order 


' Trng 
Need 


An ABE Teacher should be able to: \ 

■■ \- 

. . — — — — ■ — t 


Category 


(Turr. 


A.E. 


Lrnr . 


I.; 


1^7 . 5 


1 


recognize the nature and intent of adult basic education legislation 
including financing ' ' 1 




X 






1A7.5 


// 


interpret social characteristics cf learners 






X 




IA7.5 




-tA^^t--ir t-ua m^^/Tv flmr>^^nn<I nf cQTTimunitv acencies which serve the 
social, educational, and training needs of learners 






X 




1A7.5 


// 


use behavlorally stated objectives \^ 








X 


151.5 




prepare new teachers for innovative and changing pro'grams 










151.5 




identify similarities and differences between cyf'o or more e.ducational 
philosophies 




X 






151.5 




analyze reasons for learners' participating in educational programs 






X 




151.5 


// 


relate the democratic process to everyday lives of learners 








> 


15A 


// 


apply concepts of liberal education to adult basic education 




X 






156 




use the community development approach 




X 






156 




assess the effects of discrimination on the learners 






X 




156, 


// 


arrange flexible grouping for learning 








> 



* greatest training need (.05 level of significance) 
+ secondary training need (.10 level of significance) 
// ,Vovertrained" - training has been more than adequate 
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Curr. = Curriciilum 

A.E. = Scope and Goal of Adult Educati< 

Lrnr. ^ ABE Learner 

I. P. = Instructional Process 



EKLC 





An ABE Teacher should be able Co: \, 


Catecorv 




Rank 
Order 


Trng 
Need 


i 

. . ■ ■ f 


Curr.' 




Lrnr. 


I. P. 


158 




- ■ " " " ' . I 
recruit the learners ' 




i 






160 




identify major cau/es of the literacy problem in the United States 




Y 
A 






160 




select materials/and activities which promote learning about healtli 
and nutrition 


i 






X 


160 




recognize action words appropriate to a given behavior 








X . 


16A 




interpret the' social structure and characteristics of the community 
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collect information on the learners' physical, mental., and-social 
development 
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gather information on the economically disadvantaged in- various 
ethnic groups 
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select objecti#ves from each of the domains (cognitive, psychoinotor,- 
and affective) \^ 
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administer standardized testes ^ 
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arrange and conduct field trips 
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incorporate consumer education into the curriculum 
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* greatest training need (.05 level of significance) 

+ secondary training need (.10 level of significance) Y O 

// "overtrained" - training has been more than adequate 



A.E. = Scope and Goal of Adult Education 

Lrnr. = ABE Learner 

I. P. = Instructional Process 
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Trng^ 
Need j_ 



An ABE Teacher should be able to: 



// use learners* oral language facility, including dialect, as thp basis 
;foi: developing skills in standard English 



^incorporate ecology into the curriculum 



' Curr.l A.E. 



Category 



Lrnr . 



* greatest training need (.05 level of significance) 
secondary Draining need (.10 level of significance) 



overtrained" - training has been more than adequate 



Curr. = Curriculum 

A.K. = Scope ind Goal of Adult Educatd 

Lrnr. = ABE Learner 

I. P. = Instructional Process . 
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APPENDIX B 
Methodology of this Report 

One of the two chief objectives of this project was to survey the 
literature dealing with training teachers of adults. The assessment 
consisted of these activities: . • 

1. Both a computer, and hand search were made of the entire . 
ERIC collection. 

; 2.' A search was n'ade of the extensive documentary collection of 

the Library of Continuing Education, Syracuse University, 
Svracuse, >!c:W York. ^ ^ 

3. A search was made through the National Multimedia Center for 
Adult Basic Education, Montclair State College, M6ntclair, 
New Jersey . 

4. An on-site search was made of the documents at the offices 
of the Center for Resource Development in Adult Education, 
University of Missouri-Kansas City., 

5. Standard bibliographic references were systematically 

. screened, including Education Index, Review of Educational 
Research, and Readers' Guide to Periodic Literatur^. 

6. Various agencies and institutions were canvassed fir 
unpublished reports and progiram reviews. 

In addition, the author called upon the knowledge' and experience of 
numerous practitioners and professors in the field^of adult and • 
continuing education. 

After studying abstracts of all the documents identified through the , 
various searches, those that seemed most appropriate were obtained, 
and examined for per tinent^^and relevant material.' 

The second objective of this project was to identify the programs 
or practices considered to be exemplary for. in-service training of 
teachers of adults. — — 

The first 'step was to contact all ten HEW Regional Staff Development^^ 
Project Directors working in the- 309 projects, under Title III of 
• the Adult Education Act. These directors were asked to supply both 
specific programs (in or outside their regions) which they considered 
to be exemplary, and the names of other individuals who might help 
to iden.tify such programs. _ - \^ 

All these leads were followed up either by letter, telephone, or 
personal contact/on-site , or ai: conferences and meetings. In addition, 
oth-r programs dnd individuals were identified both through Hie 
literature, through personal contacts, and through numerous individuals, 
involved ill training teachers of adults on. local, state, regional, and, 
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national levels, including professors of adult education. 

Every suggestion was followed up to the extent that it proved to 
be of furtlier usefulness to this project. 

The sad part of this search to identify exemplary programs and 
practices was the large number of individuals contacted who admitted 
that they could not identify even one such exemplary program or 
practice. Many of them made such comments as,- "There, aren't any 
such exemplary programs around anywhere," or "I know a lot of programs 
that are making some headway, but they would hardly be called 
" exemplary." ' 

All the persons contacted admitted that there was a lot of interest ■ 
and activity in this direction, but that the tield still has to 
develop such exemplary programs. 

The list of criteria developed was then tested by asking the opinions 
of several dozen knowledgeable individuals, both on the practitioner 
and academic levels. Everyone consulted agreed that the list was 
all-inclusive and well conceived, but almost all of them suggested 
that there was no program in existence, to their knowledge, that 
could meet all the criteria. 

Once the criteria were validated . through this kind of '"jury" process, 
they were applied to the programs identified for closer study. 

An initial draft of this report was distributed to selected 
individuals for review. These included teachers of adults, 
admifiistrators of adult education programs, program planners, and 
professors of adult education. 

^ This final report acknowledges their contributions and incorporates 
their helpful suggestions. 
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